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COTTAGE TALES, 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION, AND THE 
PURPOSE FOR WHICH IT IS DESIGNED. 



Wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability of thy times, and strength 

of salvation. Isaiah xxxiii. 6. 

Whosoever reflects attentively upon the import of 
this passage must necessarily observe, that the 
Prophet regards the acquisition of these qualifica- 
tions as conducive to our temporal as well as to our 
eternal interest. Now as we all know that neither 
knowledge nor wisdom is imparted unto us by 
nature, our understanding must be cultivated like 
ground, and undergo a certain preparation before 
any desirable fruit can be obtained. The best 
means for fulfilling this object and obtaining this 
fruit, is education. On this point all are agreed : 
but people are not equally agreed as to what forms 
a good education, and the real objects of it. 



2 ON THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 

We must always keep in mind^ that education is 
a relative good : that is, it bears or ought to bear 
a relation to the rank and profession of the indivi- 
dual. Thus, a good education for a gentleman 
would be a bad education for a poor man ; for this 
plain reason, — he could make no use of it. What 
service could a knowledge of Latin and Greek ren- 
der to a farmer ? How could a knowledge of paint- 
ing or music benefit a maid- servant ? We see, there- 
fore, that an education, to be a good one, must be 
suited to the station in life of the person educated. 

Again, would it be proper for any one to study 
the law if he were designed for the Church : or 
should he make himself acquainted with the art of 
gardening, in order to follow the trade of a carpen- 
ter ? Of CQWse^ every one would laugh at him. We 
fiad, therefore, tibat an edw^atipn, to be a good one, 
must npt only bj& suited to our station in life, but 
ako to our profession, or trade. 

Here, however, it may be observed, that there 
are a great many poor people, who have no regular 
trade or calling ; whal; shall we call a good educa- 
tion for this cla$s ? I reply without hesitation, — 
that kind of education which will best iastruct them 
in their duty to God and their neighbour. And this 
biings me naturally to the general consideration of 
the great object of education, or the effects which it 
ought to produce upon us all individually. 
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All who read this book have received the benefit, 
to a certain extent, at least, of instruction. They 
have been taught to read ; and cm such a blessing 
they have reason to reflect with the greatest thankf- 
Ailness. This is indeed the foundation-stone of all 
education, from the highest to the lowest classes, 
and no one must imagine he possesses a treasure 
the less valuable, because many others possess it 9S 
well as himself. Is it a small privilege for a man 
to be able to read the word of God for himself? — 
to know the worth of that Divine gift, before which 
all earthly things are as chaff? 

The ability to read is, however, of itself, not to 
be considered as a sufficient test of education ; and 
the same may be said of any other acquirement. If 
the scholar be not thoroughly acquainted with the 
end for which instruction is designed, he proves 
that he has been taught to very little effisct : and 
many erroneous notions prevalent in the rising ge* 
Iteration, may be clearly traced to proceed from th^ 
'^ undue value placed on the mere acquisition of 
knowledge, without any sense of the use to which 
it should be applied." 

My reflections upon this subject have been re- 
cently more confirmed by the observations of a most 
respectable individual, who had always heartily 
concurred in any plans calculated to jHromote the in- 
terests of her poorer neighbours. During a con« 
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4 ON THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION* 

versation I held with her about National Schools, 
she observed, ** Sir, I wish to assist my neighbours 
to the utmost of my power, but I do think the 
heads of the young people are beginning to be 
turned with so much learning. It was only last 
week I was obliged to part with my dairy-maid, 
because she chose to read some silly tale during the 
time she ought to have been attending to her busi- 
ness. No sooner does a boy or a girl get a bit of 
scholarship in these days, than they fancy them- 
selves above a good stirring place. A plough-boy 
or a maid-of-all-work, who can read and write, is 
quite out of character with me. Nothing will go 
down with them but a situation in some gentleman's 
&mily, where they may have little work and plenty 
of leisure : in a few years, if this system increases, 
we farmers shall be obliged to wait upon ourselves." 
Now, though I could not exactly coincide with the 
opinions my friend expressed, yet I felt there was 
some reason in what she said ; and I certainly have 
no hesitation in affirming, that were I called upon 
to decide between such characters as she described, 
and one, who, without knowing a letter of the al- 
phabet, endeavoured at all times to act in con- 
formity with the principles of religion, I should de- 
clare the latter to have received by far a better edu- 
cation than the former. The conviction that such 
examples not unfrequently occur, is a painful one. 
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it must at all thnes be mortifying to observe that 
our solicitous endeavours should be often frustrated 
by the very individuals whose happiness and ad- 
vancement we have most at heart. Nor is this 
speaking too forcibly. Young persons who despise 
the means of education, despise the end : those who 
have been instructed, and fail in their duty, are not 
less culpable, for they abuse instruction. This is a 
more awful consideration, my young friends, than 
you may be aware of. Do you not remember the 
parable of the talents ? Can we receive any advai^ 
tage in our temporal or spiritual concerns, and not 
be answerable to our Almighty Father for the trust? 
Having been taught from your childhood to read 
and to know those Holy Scriptures which are able 
to make you wise unto salvation, an inestimable 
" talent*' is committed to your keeping, from which 
you cannot part if you would. It is, therefore, your 
special duty to peruse them both frequently and 
attentively, in order that yoi^may acquire a due 
knowledge of the precepts of that religion, of which 
you have professed yourselves members. Having 
found your ^^ talent," fold it not in a napkin. Re- 
member that he that had two coats was exhorted to 
impart to him that had none : you, therefore, who 
have received instruction, do your best to instruct 
others. Bear in mind, that the Gospel enjoins all 
men to be meek and lowly of heart, for learning 

b3 



6 ON THE IMPOETANCE OF EDUCATION. 

was not given us to the intent that we should be 
puffisd up and discontented with the rank of life in 
which we have been placed; but in order that we 
might the better understand and practise those du- 
tits, more particularly incumbent on that station 
unto which it has pleased God to call us. Further, 
let me ask you, does not rational learning prove to 
you its advantage^ by enabling you to become better 
Christians, more loyal subjects, and more sober and 
contented men? In the words of an able writer, I 
may be allowed to add, that every advocate for the 
instruction of the poor, '^ would grieve to see any 
thing considered in the light of education which did 
not tend to create and cherish these qualities in 
your minds," 

If I have succeeded in persuading you to view 
the benefits you have received from education, un- 
der these impressions, their influence cannot be 
Otherwise than highly beneficial upon your progress 
through life. I hope and sincerely trust that through 
their means, your comfort and respectability, as in- 
dividuals, may be materially increased ; and> as a ne- 
cessary ccmsequence, the peace, prosperity, and sta- 
Inlity of socie^, at large. 



Blessed Lord, who hast caused all Holy Scriptures 
to be written for our learning ; grant that we may in 
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such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest them, that by patience and comfort 
of thy holy word, we may embrace, and ever hold 
fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, which thou 
hast given us in our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen*. 

* Collect for the Second Sunday in Advent. 
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HARRIET REECE, 



A TALE. 



Give not yourselves unto vanity. Psalm Ixil 10. 

It happened in the year , that an elderly gen- 
tleman of the name of Hughes^ was induced to be- 
come a lodger in the house of Mr. Dallas, a trades- 
man, who lived in an airy part of London, and let 
ready-furnished apartments. The accommodations 
offered Mr. Hughes were all that gentleman de- 
sired. His landlord was a tailor, in tolerable busi- 
ness, and apparently a man of sober, regular habits : 
he was, moreover, civil in his address, attentive to 
the comforts of his lodger, and one of those who 
never promise more than they mean to fulfil. His 
wife (or Mrs. Dallas, as we shall in future call her,) 
quite delighted Mr. Hughes, by her rational way 
of managing her household affairs ; though quite a 
young woman, she seemed to regulate every thing 
with the steadiness, and good method of an expe- 
rienced person. Her manners were modest and 
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engaging, her dress neat and creditable, and her 
whole conduct seemed that of a nsefid, well-educated 
member of society : I say fi^^educated, because she 
seemed to have been taught the importance of prac- 
tising the duties of her station. She kept a servant, 
it is true, to perform a part of the domestic labour ; 
but she never made that an excuse for not working 
herself: on the contrary, every meal of which Mr. 
Hughes partook, was prepared by Mrs. Dallas ; and 
in the evening, she might always be found sitting in 
the parlour, employed, either at her needle, or in as- 
sisting her husband in the concerns of his business. 
Mr. Hughes had resided under the roof of this 
worthy couple for several months, when, one Sun- 
day morning, having sallied forth, according to his 
constant practice, to attend Divine service, at the 
parish Church of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
he found the congregation assembled on a most so- 
lemn and interesting occasion, for it was the anni- 
versary, or the day on which the annual sermon is 
]^eached, for the benefit of the National School 
appertaining to that parish. Every zealous mem- 
ber of the Church of England, there present, felt 
impressed with the reflections which such a meeting 
could not fail to excite. The instruction of the 
poor must indeed be a subject of the deepest inter- 
est to every one who considers the great end fdr 
which it is designed, namely, the communication of 

b5 
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'jpeligioos knowledge, which can alone render them 
^deserving members of society, which alone can make 
4hem humble in prosperity, patient in adversity, and 
conscientious children of their Almighty Parent 
What nmst be ike situation of the ignorant poor? 
What the'«itttation of the instructed rich, who, pos- 
ftetsuag the " talent" of knowledge, bear no love to 
their ignorant neighbours? These ideas rushed 
forcibly on the^ mind of Mr. Hughes, as his eye 
rested on the children, who were the pecuhar ob- 
jects of his charity : he had frequently noticed, with 
lieartfelt satisfaction, the proper and devout beha- 
mwt they manifested during Divine service ; and if 
•any thixig had been wanting to influence him in fa- 
vour of the system which he was now called on to sup- 
port, tbw attentive demeanour would have afforded 
him. a sufficiently convincing proof of its efficacy. 

The first lesson of the service was hardly con- 
cluded, when the attention of Mr. Hughes was ac- 
tndenitally directed towards a young woman in 
deep moumii^, who, with a child in her arms, was 
standing in one of the aisles, as if unable to procure 
a seat. The congregation assembled on this occa- 
non was unusually largo, and the benevolent gen- 
tleman had no sooner observed her distress, than be 
rose, and, opening the door of his pew, gcntiy di- 
rected her attention to a vacant seat beside hhn. 
She slighdy hesitated, but in another instant ad- 
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vanced^ and with a look which fidly eonfinned her 
faindy uttered thanks^ she entered the pew, and 
took her seat next Mr. Hughes. As the service 
proceeded, the young woman appeared to lend an 
attentive ear to every word the minister uttered, and 
tlK profer readiness with which she joined in the 
prayers, seemed to evince that the dispositions with 
which she had entered the house of God, were those 
of a devout and humble individual. She took her 
port in the responses of the service calmly and au- 
dibly, bat tears started in her eyes, as she rose with 
the rest of the congregaticm, and joined those chit 
dren, who, with mingling voices, simg forth the 
praises of her Maker, in the Psalms allotted for that 
day's siervice. A most ^excellent and i^ropriate 
discourse was afterwards delivered by the Bishop 
df ■■ , from the following text : " I have taught 
tl^e in the way of wisdom, I have led thee in right 
paths.** 

Having enumerated the various blessings which 
must necessarily result from the diffusion of reli* 
gious knowledge throughout every rank of society, 
the excellent Prelate next addressed the scholars 
who had been brought up under these peculiar ad- 
vantages, exhorting them to study every precept of 
their religion, vrith as much care as if the eye of 
their instructor was constantly upon them; that 
when subsequently called to act for themselves, they 

b6 



12 HARRIET REECE. 

might thus be ready to give a satislactory answer 
to every one that questioned them^ concerning the 
&ith in which they had been educated : by a strict 
adherence to which they would be alone enabled 
" to flee the sinful lusts of the flesh," and "follow 
righteousness with them that call on the Lord with 
a pure heart." 

In the course pf his sermon, the Bishop adverted 
to a circumstance, which affords the most satisfac- 
tory proof of the beneficial influence whicfi a reli- 
gious education maintains over the morals, and, 
consequently, the happiness of those who have ob- 
tained this blessing. This, he said, was sufficiently 
proved by observation on the part of the officers of 
the police, who stated, that, amongst the numerous 
criminals they were almost daily the means of bring- 
ing to justice, there was rarely an instance of a ca- 
pital offender, who had been educated at a National 
School *. 

" How truly," observed the JBishop, " does this 
fact illustrate the Scriptural text : * the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge, and when wis- 



* This remark actually appeared in a sermon preached by a dis* 
^guished Prelate, in aid of the fund for National Schools ; and it 
may also be satisfactory to the reader to know, that in the reports of 
the Millbank Penitentiary, for the year 1821, it was noticed, that out 
of 400 individuals, placed under confinement, only two had been 
educated at the National Schools. 
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dom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is 
pleasant unto thy soul> discretion shall preserve 
thee, and understanding keep thee, to deliver thee 
from the way of the evil man, who leaves the path of 
uprightness, to walk in the ways of darkness.' A 
man who lives in the fear of God, will honour his 
king, and love his neighbour for God*s sake, know* 
ing the Holy Scriptures enjoin him so to do.*' Many 
other excellent precepts were addressed by the 
preacher to the youthful part of his congregation ; 
but as I must hasten to inform my readers of other 
matters, I shall only observe, that at the conclusion 
of the discourse, people of all ranks contributed 
with liberality towards that fund, by means of which 
so many of their fellow-creatures were annually- 
trained in the habits of religion and industry. 
Amongst this number were Mr. Hughes, and his 
companion, for both gave wiUingly, in proportion 
to their different means. The young woman had 
but a shilling to offer, but this she gave with such 
apparent readiness, that Mr. Hughes, on witness- 
ing her humble donation, felt still further inclined 
to think that she was a person who had been edu- 
cated in the- practice of those principles she was 
now doing her best to promote. Though neatly 
attired, her whole appearance bore the marks of 
poverty and care. She was extremely thin, and her 
pale cheeks formed a striking contrast with those 
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tif the infant, a fine nrddy-complexioned child, who 
had arlept quietly in its mother's arms, throughout 
the whole of the service. Previous to the depar- 
ture of the congregation, the young woman mo- 
destly expressed her thanks to Mr. Hughes for 
the kindness he had shewn her, and having cast a 
lingering look towards that part of the Church 
which was occupied "foy the charity children, ap- 
peared to quit the holy edifice with feelings I shall 
not attempt to describe. 

Mr. Hughes was not a person likely to forget 
any indication of distress, as soon as the object of 
it wto removed from his view. In the present in- 
dtance he followed the object of his interest as 
quickly as possible, and though he lost sight of her 
for a time among the crowd, he was, at length for- 
tunate enough to discover her as the concourse gra- 
dually dispersed. He patiently,^ and at some dis- 
tance, followed her footsteps, nor rested, till he saw 
her enter an obscure lodging-house, in Padding- 
ton, which he rightly concluded to be her home. 
After a short interval, he knocked gently at the 
door, which was pi^sentiy oi)ened by the young 
woman herself, who started with surprise, on recog- 
nising her visitor. 

" I see," said Mr. Hughes, " that you are asto- 
nished at seemg me. I will not keep you ignorant 
of the cause. There was sometiiing in your appear- 
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unce and conduct^ during Divine service this mont- 
ing> which interested me greatly in yom &your* I 
«aw you enter this house^ and I could not resist a 
wish to know something more about you. This 
wish, I assure you, is not one of unpertinent curio, 
sity, and besides, I shall really take it as an act of 
hospitality, if you allow me to sit down and rest 
myaetf for a few minutes." The young woman 
curtsied, and a slight blush came over her face^ as 
she replied, ^^ you are heartily welcome, Sir, but 
you must please to excuse the poverty of my dwell- 
ing. I wish I could offer you a more comfortable 
resting-place." 

f* The hearty welcome you promise me, is all I 
need," replied Mr. Hughes, as he glanced round 
her habitation, whidi, in truth, appeared to be des-^ 
titttte of many articles of furniture, which the most 
humUe cottager is able to procure. Every thing, 
however, looked clean, and the good gentleman 
having quietly seated himself, endeavoured to at- 
tract the notice of the child, while he could not 
avoid expressing his surprise to ite mother, that she 
should have succeeded in keeping it so quiet; during 
the time of Divine service. 

^^ I do not make a practice. Sir, of carrying my 
Htde girl to Church," repUed she, *^ for I would not 
nm the risk of disturbing the congregation, a thing 
^»faieh should always be i^voided, if possiblci by 

10 
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persons who have the care of infants : but my next 
door neighbour, who usually takes charge of her in 
my absence, was ill, and I felt so anxious to go to 
St George's Church, on this occasion, that I re* 
solved to make the trial." 

" Do you always attend the service at St. George's 
Church ?" demanded Mr. Hughes. 

" No, Sir, I commonly attend the Church belong- 
ing to this parish, but, hearing that a sermon 
would be preached this morning at St. George's, 
for the benefit of the charity-school, I resolved to 
attend, and contribute to the fund, as far as lay in 
my power. It was my duty so to do, for (added 
she, her voice faltering as she spoke,) I was born 
in the parish of St. George's, and educated in that 
excellent school." " Under those circumstances," 
returned Mr. Hughes, " I am not surprised that you 
feel so soUcitous to promote the welfare of an institu- 
tion, of which the good effects are unquestionable. 
You appear young, and yet, I fear, you are dis- 
tressed. Have you any objections to make me ac- 
quainted with your name and occupation ?" 

" To satisfy your wishes, Sir, is the only return 
I can make for your kindness. My name is Har- 
riet Reece : I was born of poor, but respectable pa- 
rents, who both died in my childhood ; my father 
was a joumeyman^bricklayer, whose death was oc- 
casipned by a fall from the top of a building, which 
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fractured his skull, and left me fatherless, at the 
age of seven years. My poor mother was still spared, 
but it was only for a few months ; her health had 
never been robust, and the shock she had received 
by the sudden death of her husband, tended to SLg* 
gravate the disease under which she was then la- 
bouring; by it she was carried off, when I was 
scarcely eight years old. 

" Though deprived of my parents, I ought not to 
say I was friendless ; for I had an uncle living in 
town, who came forward on this melancholy occa- 
sion, and did all he could to alleviate my distress; 
and an old lady, (Mrs. Price by name) whom my 
mother had served faithfully, for many years before 
her marriage, declared she would do all in her 
power to put me in a good way of getting my liv- 
ing. I was accordingly sent to school, until I was 
old enough to be taken into her house as a servant. 
Five happy years elapsed previous to this period, 
and I daily thank God, that I was taught from a 
child to read those Holy Scriptures, * which he has 
caused to be written for our learning.' My uncle 
often came to see me, and Mrs. Price took great 
pains to make me a good servant. This kind lady 
unfortunately died when I was sixteen : she had a 
married niece, however, who came to nurse her 
during her last illness, and I have since understood, 
that Mrs. Price requested her to provide in some 
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wky for me^ when she was gone. Mrs. Godfrey 
spoke kindly to me on the subject of her aunt's de- 
cease, and agreed to take me into her house, for 
the purpose of waiting on her daughters. Had 
I persevered in being steady and humble, I might 
have prospered in my new situation ; but, unfortu^ 
nately, I grew vain and thoughtless, and though I 
received good wages, the greatest part I lavished 
on my dress, in hopes of being called smart and 
genteel. How much better would it have been, 
had I listened to the counsels of those friends, who 
had my real interest at heart ! My uncle talked to 
me more than once upon the subject of my foolish 
v^ty. 

^ ^ Away with all these follies, Harriet,' he used 
to say, ' for reniember, that pride, wWeh dines on 
vanity, usually sups on contempt' This was not 
tbe only caution I received, for I had a fellow-ser- 
vfeoit, with whose name. Sir, I must make you ac^ 
quainted> for she has been, and is still one of the 
best of friends. Lucy King, was her name. She 
wlBS one year older than I, and had been educated 
at the ssane school. I loved her dearly as a school- 
fidlow, and was much rqoiced to find her living as 
kitchen-maid in Mrs. Godfrey's establishment 
From her obliging disposition, every one liked her, 
and, in point of steadiness, she was scarcely infe- 
rior to a woman of twice her age. Lucy always 
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advised me to pay more attention to my uncled 
counsels. I used now and then to laugh at her, 
and say she was too sober in her ideas. Why should 
my uncle give me a lecture^ said I, when Mrs. God* 
firey has never found &ult with me? 

^' ^ Mrs, Godfrey may think you have more money 
to spend, or she may not like to trouble hers^ 
about your concerns/ replied Lucy, * so that you 
should not be angry with those who really interest 
themselves in your welfare.' 

^^ I paid but little attention ihen, to this vrise rea* 
soning, though Lucy and I were as good friends as 
ever. But it so happened, that when I was tnncied 
nineteen, I accompanied Mrs. Godfrey, with the rest 
of her establishment, to a small sea-bathing place, 
several miles from town, whef e the family intended 
to sp^id the summer. The lodgings, which some 
friend had engaged for my mistress, belonged ta a 
person of the name of Reece, who occupied a smaU 
house, adjoining that in which he lived. Mr. Reece 
had formerly kept a confectioner's shop, but having 
.massed a considerable sum of money, he had re- 
linquished business, and given his son what many 
folks would call a better sort of education. Alasl 
poor young man, it was not the education likely to 
make him happy. Frank could never bear the 
thoughts of following any trade ; he wished to be 
put into a superior wf^y of gettinghis living ; and his 
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partiality for music inclined his father to consent 
that he should be brought up an organist. 

" Poor Frank was about six and twenty, when I 
first became acquainted with him. He had no par- 
ticular employment, excepting that of giving an oc- 
casional lesson in music, to two or three persons 
in the town. Living so near one another, I saw 
<him frequently ; he was fond of talking to me, and 
Used to praise my beauty, which made me the more 
vain, and led me to be more than ever extravagant 
in my dress> in order to win his favours. Lucy 
warned me, again and again, of the consequences 
that would result from such conduct. Mrs. God- 
frey frequently censured the carelessness of my be- 
haviour, and at last, I had a long letter from my 
uncle, who had been informed of what was passing, 
and wrote to me in kind, though forcible terms, 
urging me to leave Mrs. Godfrey's service, as soon 
ka that lady could conveniently spare me, and re- 
main with him, free of every expence, until I could 
procure another situation. I instantly perceived 
my uncle's views ; I saw that he disapproved of my 
acquaintance with Frank Reece, and stung to the 
quick by his suggestion, that my vanity would be 
the means of leading me astray, I resolved to op- 
pose his wishes ; and although I shortly left Mrs. 
Godfrey's service, I hired myself as servant to a 
person who let lodgings in the same town^ which 
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afforded me an opportunity of seeing Frank Reece 
more frequently than before. Never shall I forget 
the day, when Mrs. Godfrey's family took their de- 
parture, and Lucy King came to bid me farewell 
before she set out in the coach for London. * Oh, 
Harriet,' said she, while her eyes filled with tears, 
' What reply can I make your good old uncle, when 
he asks me what is become of you? must I say jrou 
quitted your mistress, for the purpose of involving 
yourself in those troubles, from which he has done 
his best to withdraw you ?' 

" These words went to my very heart, and kissing 
Lucy's cheek, I bade her good-bye, promising she 
should hear from me soon, with a better account of 
things than she imagined. You may guess. Sir, 
what followed next : I saw Frank Reece daily, and 
at length, although contrary to the will of his 
parents, he declared himself ready to marry me. 
You know. Sir, it was not natural, considering the 
grand way in which they had brought up their son, 
that they should like him to marry a portionless 
girl, who had nothing to depend upon but her work ; 
and if I had acted properly, I should not have en- 
couraged him to act in defiance of his father and 
mother. But vanity got the better of my princi- 
ples, and, in spite of Mr. Recce's declaration, that 
he would never see either of us again, we had our 
own way, and were married. About this time, my 
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husband was fortunate enough to obtain a situation, 
which appeared to afford him every reasonable pros- 
pect of lucrative employment : he was appointed 
organist to a small parish Church, some distance 
from the town where his parents resided, and thi- 
ther we repaired, a few weeks after our marriage, 
full of the most sanguine views relative to our future 
condition in life. 

" I do not wish to weary you. Sir, by the recital 
of our various troubles. My poor husband did not 
settle to this employment so well as I had hoped 
for; when the novelty was over, he found many 
things he did not like, which made him restless and 
discontented. 

" He had never been accustomed to control his 
passions, and from some cause or other, had very 
soon a disagreement with the Clergyman, a gentle- 
man much respected amongst his neighbours. It 
was decided that my husband should be dismissed, 
unless he chose to make a suitable apology for his 
misconduct; and as Frank positively refused to do 
this, we were, of course, obliged to depart, and bid 
adieu to all the fine prospects we had in contem- 
plation. The next place we fixed on for our abode, 
was the town of Rye, where my husband had the 
promise of a few pupils, whom he'was to instruct 
daily in music. This bid fair to put us once more 
in a good way of living, and we engaged a larger 
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and more expensive lodging than what we had re- 
cently occupied. This> however^ obUged us to keep 
another servant, in addition to which, my husband 
bought a gig and horse, that he might be thought 
to visit his pupils in good style. At first, this busi- 
ness seemed to answer ; we saw a great deal of com- 
pany, and were both in high spirits ; but before the 
second year had elapsed, Frank became weary of 
his occupation ; and as this restlessness increased, 
he manifested great anxiety to settle in London. I 
heard this with dismay ; for though I had no inter- 
est in the place where we were then living, yet I 
dreaded the notion of my husband being out of em- 
ployment. I was expecting to be confined in the 
course of another month, and I could not forbear 
flattering myself, that after this event, his ideas might 
take another turn. But, alas ! the joyful feelings 
he expressed, on my being safely delivered of a son, 
were but of short duration : London was still up- 
permost in his thoughts, and if I endeavoured to 
represent to him the great probabiUty of his failing 
to meet with any emplojrment more lucrative than 
what he then enjoyed, he always stopped me by re- 
plying, that in case of such a circumstance, he had 
always the option of returning to Rye, where his 
name was so well established, that come when he 
would, he was sure of meeting with encouragement 
I found it was useless to say any thing more on the 
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subject, for my poor husband had* set his mind too 
firmly on this scheme, to be diverted from it by any 
reasons I could urge; so that as soon as we could 
make it convenient to give up our house, and sell 
what furniture we had, it was determined we should 
remove to London. Frank's spirits were more 
elated than mine on this occasion, but they were 
somewhat checked by the number of bills which ac- 
tually poured in upon us firom all sides, as soon as 
our intended departure had been publicly declared. 
The fact was. Sir, that we had both been profuse in 
our expences. We were young and thoughtless, 
and we had tried to live like our betters, without 
having the means of doing so. In this manner we 
had suffered bills to accumulate, the weight of which 
we could ill sustain ; and, in fact, we commenced 
our journey with so much less money than we had 
expected, that though we had not far to travel, yet 
we could not avoid feeling how materially our cir- 
cumstances would be reduced, if, on reaching Lon- 
don, we were unsuccessful in our search after em- 
ployment I had written to Lucy but once since 
my marriage ; the truth was, I felt ashamed of her 
knowing the unsettled manner in which we had 
lived. I had addressed two letters to my uncle, in 
which I had humbly besought his forgiveness for 
marrying contrary to his will : to neither of these 
had I received any answer^ and this circumstance 
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c<mveyed such a decisive mark of my uncle's dis- 
jd^asure^ that I daxed not take any further steps to 
acquaint lum with our proceedings. You may ima* 
ipne^ Sir, the painful state of my feelings, when I 
daily reflected that I was living in a town, where I 
}md QQce two good friends, whose esteem I had for- 
fidted. These were bitter feelings, and for the sake 
of my husband I did my best to disguise them: but 
never shall I forget the day when we went together 
to St. George^s Church, where, when a child, I had 
been accustomed to attend Divine service every 
Sunday. I could not help thinking how much hap- 
pier I used to feel in those days when I was clad in 
jpaiy plain stuff gown and white tippet, than I now 
fidlt, though I was dressed like a lady, and the wife 
;Of a young man, whose family were in affluent cir- 
cumstances. I knew it was my own misconduct 
which had robbed me of my former peace of mind, 
and this reflection so overpowered me, that I could 
m> longer check my tears, for I felt as if my heart 
would break. This was the first intimation Frank 
,had ever received of the extent of my troubles, for 
at all times I did my best to cheer him up when he 
was disheartened. However, things seemed to 
prosper better than we had at first imagined ; for a 
young man, to whom my husband was distantly re- 
lated, was instrumental in securing him a litde em; 
.plqyment at a large musical concern in Regent 

c 
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aet^^^ mbh^h:^ /To^viiufd? the ftUtunm ve vspe^ 
riJ^ncedt'ttJH^tyr afflklbii^in ihe deatb of owidear 
cfbHd^ Whd hkd b<Hen dilingi eyer sihoe we left Bye; 
ireildst him 'iii the. l^innkig of September^ and 
w^^ both fiin^ereljr ttffliidted <by tikis * &v(Bnt j As 
'^^ter 'apfnr^ache^/F^ids^bek^fttiiidi^ to reftum 
W^ftf in the h<^ii^ ^f 4being able to resume his 
fbmitr aTocfttiotis *w$th the same- sueeess as before. 
Hlii wishes were ac<x>rdingly cttfried into execution ; 
but 6n our lEunrivaly we discovered titat our prosjfcects 
were iinore precarious than ever^ •a person hairing 
^ttled at Rye, during our absence^ who taught 
ioQuisic on the same terms as my husband, and had 
sei^Ured ihe patrotiage of alt hiS' former pnjfils. 
Frank was niuch morDrfied by this cArcumstanee^ yet 
he could not be dissuaded frotn Hving on at Rye in 
the same style h^ had done before, thot^h h^ had 
less money than ever to support it PoorfeBow! 
he lised to say', he would brave them' out sft Isat ; 
but winter passed away without his gainirig a fur- 
thing by his professioiii; tod 1^ Ifound-toy^^ Again 
likely to Become a mother ill the coinrsC cf a few 
months, I felt sadly miserable at the idea of con- 
tracting debts, which there appeared so littler chance 
of our' being able to pay. I would glAdly have 
taken in plain work, but Prank fexiWiss^ himself 
averse to such a step. He yielded, however, at 
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lengthy tomifientrealies^feutfflfQiief^Ijhftd^I received 
^<JSi9»ardeysrinrthatjHoe^thai»fmy hu^iM)d> sickened 
4£ia Ibveip vhieh reduioed hiiHtf^ ib^. 1;iri|ik,.oC<the 
^grfdtfb/iBBidmUed&rtballithe.ea^v^ a^ert 

mL^dttyvBBg^dk 6o»^mQf^> It pleased Gpd tajpore 
d(im4i!ltttlailbng6ryi1nili he neveir recpv^ed ,bi8 
qrtveiigdij;«i^il JMd.flatteredinyself^ when 

'iUeo«veratyr>c>f the dbox^r^waa. past -Theidoctors 

atrdn^If) advised U0 to ti^tcbange^oCairj aad we ac< 

,cariing]y^ gave : upi our /house at .Rye> and cemoved 

ito^l^fm^j^ wherls we ongagad a small JLodging by 

itbeAiioolh^ it waa here wy dear husband breathed 

jliisjias^ iBkiew weeks after our arrival : but I thank 

kjhdaifeiiy he lived to be re<^nciled to his father^ to 

jitftmm I had' wiittei^ repeatedly during the lyinter^ 

:^d>'Vffa^ was. iEK) aooner coamced .of. the hopeless 

iT#tftieit9 ^wbich his unhappy spn was reduced^ than 

f Jbil cqpaired. to Bromley, and remained with us as 

1 loilg fis'pppr Frank existed* I was now a widow, 

; ra4 Jf<m m^ H^asily conceive^ that my condition was 

-fl^jlt i}esplate« I felt> it is true, that as a wife I 

ah^t^QU^jny duty to J^rankj but, I was. also con- 

•>ai(i^ua,I b^ sacrificed principle to vanity, and, 

,.|j|;i^r^y,. helped to estrange him from the affection 

...p£>ia parents, by enco^raging him' to marry me 

,^Qpptcacy,.to. their vrilh These thoughts gave me 

ioany a bitter pang, which,, added to the fatigues I 

ihad undergone, and ^he confinement I was daily 

c2 
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^^xpeti^gi^i^ni^^dnoemmrly incapable ot^dnnn^ex*' 
evAon.^ Ii)«^fti»/at ^mig^t' brought' to^ bed eft^y'^ 
eond ehild;4hel little igirl yow have isa kindly BOtkedk 
MrJ Reeee ap^red^willitigi during this peiiod^ 49 
assist' me^n'pdrociiiTng every nece^s^my osse^m^ 
quired, but there was 'h degree of cooliiei^s 'iir bis 
manner toiward&mei which'^ckarly' evinced that he 
had' not^in his heart overlooked the offence of which 
i'had' been ' guilty; < When I was sufficiently reeo*- 
vered; he talked to me of my future plans of living, 
and strongly ndconimended my seeking a miAite^ 
iianoe by^ service* X ^replied, I was willir^ enou^ 
to work for my livelihood, but that it was imposiri*- 
Ue^fbrine ta>leave my child, which consequently 
rendered any plan of going to service impracticable. 
Mnlleeoe'then snid, ^iiatif I could resolve tb* lie 
|>airtedfroni my child, he would take charge of it al» 
together, 'to^ facilitate mygomg to service. Thla^ 
Siri I cimld'notdoi Feelii^ of duty awdaffetiftiorf, 
urged me lo watch over 'Md remain with the de^ 
iit^evfatherl^rss iii^t, which Ood had comiditt^ 
10^ charge. ' And t also* knew (from sad lejfpcs 
neiioe)'that Mr. Re^oe was in no way calculated to 
undertake th0guett*dian&hip of such a tre^asur^.'^ 

**ii therefore, i^epectfutty declined his pr<^^ 
and' b^ged I -might be allowed ^ little time to r ^re^ 
flecti mDre: viatBiel)!^ upon 'some ftrturem^de of liv^ 
ingi! . il on^tktAt^ meiiAem, .t^iat'-liie ^own^ bf 'dk 
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id4^idy j^otmaDy who i^eayi^m!^ M> .soothe my ^8^ 
ima^fl^ and imavit we/ ioL anyrtmdertaking.^hich ap* 
psalwA ^nducbris tom^j^ vintesest^ i Sb^i obseov^d n&y, 
49tt0$iQ^ wxieliy to be eiQployed hr the support of 
H^^f and child> asicl |i|9 thougU f^nck h^f, > that 
9A l,-}^rhe^u:iaj^W^vxed to waahj I might,; when 
^Utlet.miGMre; prpbftidt^ he, enabled to earn a dedent 
lO^tenanee kg puraukig that line of life. > She . bad 
a> jG^pd jnKLondon;whoi wms in want of a laundress 
fftiMlp her by the, days and :^A hearing this my 
|fep4 landlady immediately enquired if I. felt qutiis 

J^|<W th^X>ffi6e»: : ,; - • ^ 

^ . . ff JL . fcljt . .grateful beyond meawre for such am 
q^, a^,you, may easily believe, hpw' joyfuUy I 
^gKe^^\,t/^, ^ pr(^sal which appeaic^d ao likely to 
S{fcffniywitk.^^ thing I could desire* I.acquainted 
l^y-iileep^ jvith this de^ision> and as he expressed 
pQ^jf^q^tk)^ tQ th^ plan I proposed^ itiWas: settled 
^i^ s^^^^fks^ my heal,th,was better, I should re^ 
ijQ|9jirfi tPcJvon^pn ^iJ^ my little girl, and employ J«t3P- 
^l^in 1 1^ .manner, above menidoned* .Mr» Reece 
4e^ajyf d {^very e^qpenpe I bad iqcnrr0d at Bromley, 
during. jExgr.confinementj and bavipg made me a 
j^sept, of five sbiUingSi he took leave of me the 
b!j%iiining;of Au^piatr jsin6e which we have had no 
^her <;ommttnication« When I first oame to Lon- 
^iofi, I fek very uneasy, and low-spirited, and many 
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a time J ponged tb lay ddwn tty *w6tk, ahd -weep 
over all the sa^ events thiEit had 6cdtiit6ddurih^iiie 
last few years of otiy life ; but then I recollected 
all the good instruction^ I fadd receive ih niy jrotith^ 
and I resolved to seek ctMllbrtin'thateiotxrce which 
can never be resorted to nl va\n: • ' ^ • 

" Religion, Sir/ shewed ine thstt it woidd be 
wicked to despair, and when I turned to the book 
of God for consolation, I found iii it these laid many 
other words: *A broken and d tontrft^ lieait, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.* With these reflitetibits^ 
tky mind became gradually tnore composed. T at^ 
tended divine service regularly, and that lieavenly 
Father, whose forgiveness I humbly suppRckted, in 
his infinite mercy, heard my prayers, arid raised 
me up a friend. I should tell you. Sir, that as my 
mind becapie more tranquil, my bodily strehgth 
also increased, and I managed to> get through m^i 
work, not only without difficulty to myself, but I 
may also add to the satisfaction of my employers. 
About the beginning of f*ebrua!ry, hdwever, I had 
the misfortune to hurt my hand, which, for want 
of proper treatment, became^ do painful, that I was 
soon unfit for any hard labour. In this distress, 
a kind-hearted neighbour advised me to apply for 
a recommendation to the' dispenisalry, where I should 
have the benefit of medical ad^c^ without expence, 
at the same time assuring me, that she would takd 
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f^g^^f^ jjfiy Jiifl^ €Wlf during my abspice. I 
%3^|^,^^. excellent; adyice^ and iearful l^t; any 
^d/sl^jshpuld occasion more seiriQUs consequences, 
|(;ii^]pie;4i9Jtely prjeps^red ^myself tp wait upon ^he 
l§4yr t^i^h. whqse in^rest I hoped to obtain ad* . 
mission to the institution* 

jii Y^fl(.h^ra loiig way to walk in the first in^nce^ 

^^ aj^ the family hi^ changed their lodgings more 

;^^iaft lOnce; within , the last year,' the distaoce^was 

; f o^fyidcnrablyjengthened, and I felt ready to drop 

;fl^ Jiffigapi before .my errand was accomplished. 

X was, .howeYer, successfiil in my search, and with 

^;S.^ of obt«ning proper n.edical treatment 

.,}d}^,|^^opes revived* So anxious was I to reaph 

Ijlj^Jf^ ^fore itgrew dusk, that as soon as I'left the 

V h4f*^ Jt¥?^^> ^ proceeded rapidly along the street ; 

but this feverish excitement was of short dtira/- 

^, j}0)^^^f)[)y{ifufferings became more and more acute, 

; a^ ^y^^y inoofient, I pEi]t less able to contend with 

•jM *1I R^s JW^^ burning tjie corner of Kegent Str^t, 
ai]?fr®9 TO ffiri^'^'^ CQndition caught the eye of a re- 
r:x,W^^^ looking ^adesmap, who was accidentally 
^'^^s^d^gv^ &ont of hisi sb^p. He. immediately came 
-.^fomftirdf^n4. addre^ed i^e. in the ipost respectful 
: ;i;tWffl4 Wging W tp Test, my^etf a few minutes in his 

r^^ fpR.A^ pwjpose (^ recruiti(i§ n^y strength. 

j^v^rcpme with bodily fatigue, I. thankfully ac- 

c 4 
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oeptefib hiB J3fi«f> mAM w^tbi^fAt/i SSBiho, for 
I had scarcely rcwcbed^tte tllMi^ld^'of^^^ 
bcfote I &inted awrjT; "^ ' -" 

, ^* Tie timely aid Ireceiveft cto"»thisi6^cerf^^ 
forded me bo& dutb aiid'^peedy' r^ef/ and ^i£p, 
in a few minutes, I recovered my senses, 1 ftuAd 
two ^oc' three persons slkridiirg'ti^ar mey^achendei^* 
vouring to admiMut^ «[i niy%aiit&. i i i '^ 

. f^ I' gazed eaimestly on th^ cocdiienahce of 6iie of 
them, who ajqproached me' with^ k' c6rc(ial, Whibli 
she kindly offered me; I could not mistake 'ifi^ 
fac6i I locdced again before I ^poke, but theMness 
of my heart sufficiently declaimed that li ^as' £it^' 
King. — I can scarcely tell ;^ou, Sir^ Which 61 us waaf 
most affected by th^ r^coghition-^Lucy listeriea, 
with affectionate interest, to the ^ad accouhit of wliar 
had passed since we had kst iiiet, and strove/ t)y 
the niost friendly reasoning, Jo sooih^ the aiiguisti 
I could not but betray in my "hartaiiVe; but it is 
time I should make you acquainted with the sT- . 
tuatioQ in Ufe of my ex^elleiit ^end. Her re- 



spectable and industrious habits had been the means' 
of her engaging the affections 6f iah estimable ^ 
young mail, a tailor by trad^^ who has made deaf 
Lucy as happy lis she des'eiHres^ and, by their 
joint endeslvdUrs/ they have 'birdspered so well in. 
business, that thc^ are now enabled to let lodgings 
in — — ^ — i Street." '' ^ 



^\y/^ii&.ib(^9^im»^ yotur iri«id'8 liasbandr 
4 s ^o dy t ly^Ki Hi^he84iDxiouriy> ' 

" Dallas^ Sir, is his nam^ you jnay probaUy 
b^ve^ipa^tsspdi; erajnov, tb^it utas Mf». Dallas who 
urgf^ni^sothiipiaiie^in the fiMinstanee to enter 

*f DalW, is. the name cf the worthy people with 
whom I lodge,'' icetumed.Mr. Hughes with feelings 
of .m5>|^pi)r--'' thiMok God| I have, not been de- 
ceived ifv the high opinion J eiitertained of their 

",Q}x ,$1^1** e:iJQl4iined Harriet, as iheoolonr 
iQjpp^te4 y^tp her pi^e ^ cbe^s» with the pleasure 
thili tesl^ony affprded her, ", do you know them, 
indeed^? Then I must trespass still further on 
your ^me, to tell you of the kindness which they 
have SQ ii^varia1>ly. shewn : rm^ During the time I 
was incapacitated for labour, Mr. Dallas visited me 
frequently, and I. can assure you, Sir, bis purse 
supplied me with many comforts which, but for 
him, I should not have enjoyed; and, as soon as 
my hand was well, I found Lucy bad been consi- 
dering whether she could not improve my eondkion, 
by teaching me some more profitable way of getting 
my living.; she was of opuiion that as m^ Jieah)h 
was t)ut delicate it would be as well if I were to 
desist (foi; a time .at least) from the laborious task 
of washing, and in its stead adopt some less toil- 
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spn&.kindf of woi4^<t.v>cIt'jWaa tdki^bly handy at my 
needle^ .and Luey>4(!q)M9entad'i;hat'if''I(eoii£d^jbiit 
lMl*tti th^oWiiy)oC 'nakif^ 'tratetcoats^abe" could 
ei}8uii9 myhavinga dMstatnMiMrd^ of beneficial 
oocHpa^om ) ^hi» oecupation^aa^uUenew tQine^ 
but I deteiiumed togfveiaymiildjboi^anfiX dQ be- 
lieve^ Sir^ there are few difficulties wa^arirait snr- 
SKMUtt by dint of applioatiamft In ^tfiis 'insMiice, 
priocticeiaevtainl^'tmndeied) nie^eiqpert ^t Aei busi- 
ness; \phioh thou^ part of ril jtaild/s ^ade^ Is an 
oecupaiion by no means uiuiuited to a Wonaisl; and 
I am Bum I faaTO-^^^ery reaadB to 4:hatik Aose^Jdnd 
firiendi. ^o . fiimishM toe ' "with liich an lidrasi- 
tagaous^ einploymaikt ' I trust' in Gbd$ the time 
will come when my' imcle will be: ceconeiled^lb me : 
tv 4jhe loss «f 'hia affbotiony which I fiel SedMcious 
I haTe /ustly forfeited^ weighs heavily to my ndnd. 
Lucy: haapronused to>do'her uttooat to soften 
him in my behalf^ andi- I 4iiitaibly hope> .that her 
friandljn ^Rnts tnll idtimatelytneet^with the reward 
ttiey/daaerte** ; = ' ♦ 

>Thu8; ended idle ^naxratiyl) of the young wbnan, 
whoae tears/ flowedlreefy ^4^ ret<elted to* the cir- 
cmnstancee wMcli left sudi^paiilfol iinpressiiMis on 
her mindtf Mr* Hu^ieis itaa a man of mueh fed* 
ing, but hb ifeelkigs were tempered with l3iat calm 
good sense which enables its possessor to act ju* 
didousty in the course of conduct he pursues to- 



frards 4lifti (A^^dftif #hia IteilevoI^iiCie/^' i^ 

seitliislaui^e^thist gdttfleittdik tros^ to*>8tadf the 

bsslinethiod'^bjr -^w^h tlie iresto^atifmof HaniefiB 

'jpcMe^'Of mindMeovdd'be efifeoledi ttdd; 'Dtriffa'thi* 

|Miil^wtdfthy4eteilliilii[tk>|i, ha tfauk^d betlW die 

)i«lb]^il^ ' th^ bid^ < tffibi^d iikni atti jpiredeAtfy 
left the: hoHse;-' •.'::;:■••':•/. . , 

. yj&Df'Brivrmgidk hisioB^ingain ' ' ^ - ' ■ " Street^ 

Ii0/'in8tiintly 'despatched' Ui^; oeramt with a: irivH 

MBBft^ fD M«ts Dallas^' sigmfying that he^ sboidd 

kao ghditrof a fevir mmiiltB'- ncoirrersaticin (wUh ^ her» 

aardocMDiiiB die' conU make^it convenieati' to^wait 

iqpobliiiK '^ Mrs. I>alla8ireiidil5f( ^complied' withi ihk 

veqaestl} aiid having iofiisied ^0'«fa<ftdd'be seated, 

Mn Hu^es :proaeeded to T^late thd oceunrehee 

«i>iok bodi thati morning vended him acqoaiiited 

^itkrthe^ afieotiiig iiuift»rf of Harriet Reebe. As 

aeon as heni^had conchided tUs narmtibni the 

wdrtbjr H^oman testified her most sincere jioy that 

HcRiet bad met irithriadh^ia kind'^heitrttid fritod; 

** Oh, Sir," said she, " you scarcely know aU my 

poev ftiend has 'suffto-edvhevvaaityiirius the cause 

<if>belr being led astray, 'but advenrity has humbled 

lier lieart, andvendered it that <>f a>tinie pemtent. I 

hn^ always understood^ £pdm dios^ wh6 watched 

iMr etadubt moist naniowlyv ^that as> a kn&' her cha^ 

xaettrr^was iRonpeaohable, and I cin assure you, 

8iri she had no easy dmrge to fulfil; for Frank 

c6 
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Reece'was a \<rad'fetrkvagaiii ybtifeg nmni whW had 
never been accustomed to control his iflclihatioh»; 
and 'lirgfe, Vtohsfequeil% ■ led' iiito 'aH St^ of toapes 
by hik ^itA^^i bf temper. But let* his Ijehaviour 
be what it Votddi Harriet dWays bcii*^ it Wittt that 
gentteljei^s knd siibinissio^iy whidb ptaned hfer ftrmer 
jMPincipleS to be uhcotrupfed ; and I tatst ali6 flie^ 
quairit ^6% Sir, 'with the ifiiddenfcS Which 4r6t 
warmed niy h^bandV heart towards her. JI<ew^ 
standing one ^morning in frotit 'Of < the shop (as >I be- 
Jfeve' -Harriet informed you) when lie ohanebd to 
obsetve a baker^s boy, ^wfao was turning the ccaaaex 
of thd street at such a rapid pace, that in his hurry, 
lie was awkward enough to let a roll £all oiit oChis 
basket: this he did not discoT^, but in another 
moment a young woman,' whose appearance (be- 
spoke die greatest poverty, darted quickly towards 
the spot where she perceived the bread to have 
been dropped^' she took it up, looked at it for a se- 
cond^ -ftnd though apparendy ^eady to faint from 
'bungeiy and fktigue, she did not rest satisfied until 
-she had overtaken the lad, aiid restored the roll. 
My husband observed this, and (libught to himself, 
that his conduct would be unlike that of a Chris- 
tian if he suffered such ah honest, and appar^!itly 
distressed fellow*creature, to depart without assist- 
ance. Thank God, his heart has always been open 
%o die distresses of others. But I think, Sir, you 



kM^^^^n^hiphyoiAJiave eyiwed, towards her/' re* 
turned Mr, Hughes vf^rmlyy. f^. but is tlvene ppipros-^ 
p^V^f hf 1? Bpeedily ofetawugr besr wcle!$ ^Plgive- 
. Bes9>2'' V>Xhat ia a painful subject, ind^d, Sir^ for 
it.}& ono Jbo which. I sqarcely know^what to ^reply• 
Kathi<ig has been wanting, on my p^ct ta.<;onciUate 
matters between Mr« Dilke^/imd.his unhappy niec^, 
bat)'hithdrto> I grieve ito.say^ I have beeil'Unsuc- 
oessfal; iithe< old man kstows^ Harriet. is; living in 
London^ibut be was «o displeased by her hasty and 
iDtiprudent marriage^ that 'he has: always repelled 
any efforts that either my husband or myself have 
floade> ta eoftea him in her behalf. On one oeeasion, 
he offered to send h^ a sum of mcmey^ f^r the re- 
lief of her necessities^ but all our entifeaties. could 
not prevail upon hhn to see her, and this circum- 
i^anoe wounded Harriet's feelings sd deeply^, that 
I have scarcely dared venture to renew my efforts 
since that period." ^^ Who is her uncle/' demanded 
Mr. Hughesi "and where does he live?" ^M can 
easily direct you to his house, Sir," returned Mrs. 
Dallas^ ^his name is Diikes, and he holds the office 
of beadle, in the parish of St Margaret's^ West- 
minster. " 

" If I could be instrumental to the restoration of 

8 
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the pooryoang woniari's^tr»fiqi3i}lKty;'' ofceei^d the 
worthy gentlemaA, ** I ishtnitto conceive myself riihly 
rewaardei for any e(zertioiifir I made with' thdt'view. 
Have the kindness to direct me thift very evenknlg 
to the iKHise'wh^e Mn IMIkes remd^s/"^ ^^May 
Heaven assbtiyouv benevoIenlteffi>ft^ Sir," replied 
Mrs. Dallas^' feitvently, as she left< the room, to im>' 
part to her husband the resnilt of her intiardew;^^ 

No time was lost^ for as soon as evening service 
was concluded^ Mr. Hughes^ guided by the servant 
of Mr» JEuidJ Mrs^ Dallas, proceeded to the house 
where Harriet's amde' lived. The exterior of Mr. 
Dilkes wasr prepossessing. He was a venerable 
looking man^ZTseventy years of age, who. to- 
tally unconscious of his visitor's errand,, bade him 
enter with great afilU)ilityi as soon as the latter ex* 
pre8$ed a wish to speak with him in private* Mr, 
Hughes proceeded without ostentation to explain 
tlite circumstances which formed the object c£ his 
visit ; >he gave a most candid statement of all that 
passed between the young woman and himself; he 
detailed the various signs of contritibn he had ob- 
served in her conduct; and concluded byexpress- 
mg his* hope^ that Mr^ IMlkes would on these 
grounds consent to overlook the past, and restore 
this stray sheep unto his fold^ Tile old man was 
silent for a few seconds, he seemed moved by the 
unaffected statement Mr. Hughes gaVe relative to 
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the pQoiteat dtatef :of niiad his niece evineed^' but 
ptitto) add^ tQ'^. rec/^lecti0n of her former mis* 
cw/ixx^i, bid. f«iv« 'to (Qv^rwheitntbe tiderof his more 
ohiiutable iieeUngs. 

r IV Sir," ssidhei in a vtcfice which, though tiremu* 
\o^ 9^peattd 9Miin^y indicative of the imaherable 
decision of the spe&ker'k mind. ^^ I cannot s^e her 
agai&t if ' <3he is actually in needy I will s^nd her 
seme assistance,^ but I cannot overlook her misbe* 
ha.¥ioujr." * 

**!< entreat you to stop," lietttmed Mr. Hughes, 
in-H ikiild tone of voice, ^^ strainger, though I am» 
permit ne to speak' as one Christian man may 
speak to another : should ire not reflect seriously^ 
wfadthdr any decisive measure we think ourselves 
called upon to adopt, be consistent with the princi- 
ple of the holy religibn ^e profess ? I speak 
plainly, because I believe you give me credit for 
honest intenftions, and a sincere interest in the wel* 
fiarfe of y«ur niece, whom I long to restore to your 
affection." 

*' Sir, she has my formveness, so far as to say, I 
am fi.e fr<M any reven^ful feeUnge towards L. 
but I canm>t conquei' myself so &r as to forget all 
the wrongs I have received." 

" Then you have not given her a Christian's for- 
giveness," replied Mr. Hughes : ** When we im- 
plore the pardon of Almighty God, we pray that he 
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l 

will, < not deal wi0i us, afler ovu^, siiui#* hy i^hieb ^ 
signify our earnest prayers, that he.m.m lHlf«f 
pur past &ult3 to debar u& of his future fvoU^oi^^ 
This is the, forgiveness we should shew >toiwa4rd<^ 
one anotheri Ic^t at the day.oC judgp^ent we draw 
down upon ourselves t)iat awful senteupe jyoiK»|i;fcq|d 
upon the unmerciful .servant, " . j . . . ; : . ,», 

[ When Mr. Hughes ut|;ered these ; l^t yfOf;^^ 
the old man became visibly agitated, ^and jtji^e y^t 
ing hue of his cheeks sufficiently denoted the stmg-* 
gle that was passing in his mind* Pride,: how^yep^ 
gained the contest, and after a few mioutes :pa|:|s^9. 
he exclaimed obstinately, ^^ It qannpt be, Siv,: I 
cannot bring myself to forgive her. so &r. as, V^ie- 
ceive her as if nothing had happened. My tj^i^per^ . 
I own, is not conciliatory, and this girl ha^ (afifletji^ 
with it in a manner too galling to be so .^lasily ibr^i .. 
got. I was prepared to act towards her as ^father* 
but she played with my affections, slighted . J|c^y 
counsels, and at last rushed headlong down, die 
precipice, which involved her in all these trouble* 
Should I be blamed for that ?" , 

" Certainly not," returned Mr. Hughes, f * and ypu 
entirely mistake my intentions if you think that I 
came here with a view of exculpating your niece's 
former conduct, when she suffered her vanity, to 
trample on so many duties; I conceive that she 
sumed against God and man; but that heavenly 



Fath^y <tf iAose mercy ^evei7'best oif us stand 
ill fieedi deelareSi th&t wli^h k sinner * consider*' 
ethf^^lilid tlirneth awiiy from all his transgressions 
tiAil'^he hath conlitiitted, he shall surely live;' that 
i» ^€b' tky, ' h^ dhall save his soul alive.' Thia 
i^itedidte should teach us to be charitable to one 
another^ always recollecting that .with >^hat judg-^ 
metit we judge our neighbours, we shall ourselves 
bciJodgfedbyGod." , 

^ 1 am aware of that," resumed the old man 
pvottdly, '' and I say again, if Harriet is in want^ 
I "iriU igive her a trifle for the maintenance of her 
(^d, but see her I will not, I am resolved, Sir«" 

** May you live to recal these words,'* returned 
Mt. Htighes as he walked slowly towards the door. 
MV. 'Dilkes su£fered his guest to depart without 
utti^rin^ aiiother word; and though the latter 
paused for a second, ere he closed the door, as if a 
trah^ient ra^ of hope had beamed upon the prospect 
of k more satisfactory conclusion of the interview, 
hetiii^ed away with an affected air ofindifference* 
Mr. Hughes refrained from maldng any further 
comment, for he saw that his companion was too 
strongly influenced by pride and prejudice to lend 
an ear tb conviction ; in the hope^ therefore, which 
he esqpressed, namely^ that the old man might live 
to recal his words, he calmly lefl; the housCi 
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The feelings, of Mr. Hughes, at this juncture, were 
very different from those of the persoa he hjstd 
sought to reclaim^ Let us proceed to examine in 
what this difference con^sted. How happens it^ I 
lieajf some of my readers excjaim^ that while Mr. 
Hughes undoubtedly failed, in the ol^ect upon 
which he was so intent, he still preserves that tran* 
quillity of temper and composure of , intellect, 
which his companion, notwithstanding his pride 
andperverseness, lost in the very first instance? I 
must answer this question by the following illus^ 
tration* A man may contest a point with great 
vehemence and obstinacy, but to admit this ai a 
proof of hjis having tlie best of the ^rglmxe^t, 
would be as absurd as if we said, that the man y(}^ 

most to the purpose. The reason of this .is .yery 
eiirideBt, A person who suffers hknself to spea^ 
under the iniuence of passion and prejudice can- 
Qot be said to speak soberly, for both these, paspiops 
disturb and incapacitate the understandingvin the 
9ame way that liquor bewilders and weakens the 
head of the drunkard : now a person who cannot 
talk soberly, cannot talk reasonably ; and we must 
all be aware, that an uiireasonaUe person is liable 
to* lose his temper on the slight^t provocation. 
Mr. Ilughes felt grieved, it is true, by the appa- 
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tent frmtl^dsnesns of hi» enddavourSy but he was 
fir^ from aiigdr^ bec^^ctse h^ was aetuated in those 
ehd^votirii by that spirit of Christian chsyity^ 
which' ^^«uflfefetk long and is kind, doth not behave 
itself tthseettily^ is not easily provoked, beareth dll 
thk^s/ believdth sSi things, faopeth all' things, en* 
dtrfith iall things." 

Oh the part of Mt. Dilkes, in spite of all the 
suQen indifference which^ he attempted to assume 
on thiid occasion, his heart was rent by many ccm* 
tending passions; He could n6t avoid feeling coti* 
sclbus that he was acting contrary to every princi- 
ple of justice and religion, yet his pride was too 
g;r^t to allow of his making «ny atonetttent for the 
&tilt b^ had committed; and thus in seekii^ to 
y^^^h himself from what be conceived to be a 
%undhation, he exposed himself in reality to' one 
%tiigteztCT; for thfere are few things more de- 
'cidkdiy characteristic of an 31*regidated mind, than 
pridte and perverseness,* as it is vnritten in the 
'Sculptures ; " Seest thou a man wise iii his own 
conceit? There is more hope of » fool than of 
hictf," and again^ ^' A man's pride shaB bring him 
low, tmd be that is perverse An his ways shall &11 
' alf <mee ; but ^ honour shall uphold the hmnble in 
spirit.'* These reflections, I griete- to say, had 
not, as yet, acquired sufficient influence over the 
mind of Mr. Dilkes to induce him to yield at once. 
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m favour of the mild' expc»tuIation3 flddi^^ss^d' to 
him by his guest.. But though a weak^ he wa^ htd 
^ heartless man; and these reflections added to th^ 
suggestions of that inward monitor, t&nsci&ru^i 
found their way gradually to his heart, wheii' ihe 
first impulse of passion had subsided. ' *^ - ' ' 

He pictiured to himself the afHictions to whidhr 
his unhappy mece had been subjected by her mar- 
riage, the affection he had formerly borne towards^ 
Her, and above all, the sincere contrition which she 
had since manifested in her behaviour. Thesd 
were reflections which recurred frequently t6 hi^ 
toiind in the course of that evening ; and still more 
forcibly did they recur, when, as night approached, 
he knelt before the throne of grace, and humbly 
addressed his prayers to the Almighty, in the Words 
of " Our Father which art in heaven," &c. How 
could he devoutly say, " Forgive us our trespassies, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us," when 
his conscience told him there was one on earth to 
whom he had repeatedly refused forgiveness? This 
suggestion smote him to the heart, and the denun- 
ciation of Gxxl towards the unmerciful servant in 
the parable sounded in his ears, and plainly shewed 
him what would be his &,te hereafter, if he per- 
ikisted in a disposition equally uncharitable. 

Awed by these considerations, Mr. Dilkes re- 
solved, henceforth, to adopt some line of conduct 



lyhip^. j»9mld pnove;!meve CTtisdactory both to hii 
i^ipg^ .^cllrbtt) conscience;) and night;! petsised 

^IffXi^f*^^^ had determined on the mean^ most 
lijk,^. Jta^«fiect<that purpose. K v ^ < 

.^^iHj^^feJU ii¥^r$e: to offer Harriet any assistants 
through the mediusouc^iMrs. Dallas^for the latter 
|iai^aj;it^r^i^ ^v«ral timea in favour of her friend^ 
an4.^h^yingialwibyfl3;on hispart^ repufeedi^ese in^ 
torp^f^ions with/ >the Bouost . inveterate > displeasure, 
^Iiridei intervened' a seoond taBr, and prevented hin 
^Oin {rewarding her benevdenit^exiertions bj giving! 
her anyMshare in the present transaction*. > :Neith» 
cpuld he resolve to make Mr* Hu^es aoquaik^sd 
with.thei^ange his sentiments had undergphe, in 
cops^quence of the argument to which he ^hadi 
affected indifference* /Nothing,, therefore, appeared 
tQ.^fnder. bis, design practicable, unlessi he could 
bring.hin^elf to judge, with his -own, eyes, -.iid 
enqpire, peisonaUy, into the fa«ts which had been 
»«^l, »p.es»»d« hi,.. 



.'If. 



]i|^ pursuance,thereibre, of this ^conviction, Mr^r^ 
Dllj^^: repaired, on the ensuing day^ to the parish 
wl^e^^e his niece resided^ and, from ^several of its '^ 
vf^Q^p I'espectable inhabitants^ with whom he was 
prc^^ously acquainted, he. endeavoured ;to draw ail 
the inforn^onh^' could. collect,, relative to the- 
.oTQuip/sl^pesi in ^'^biph Harriet lived, the mode of 
lifi^.^e pi^r^ued, and above aU the ehttracter she 
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bore: to each of these queetioQB be was answered 
in a manner which perfectly accorded with the 
accounts be had received &om. Mn Hughes 
and Mrs. Dallas; one informant praised her bor 
Heity/ another dwelt upon the steadJoess and jun- 
afiected' propriety of her behaideur, a third/DieBf- 
tioned proofe of her industry $ aixd one and all oh- 
served, that nothing could be more respectably or 
praiseworthy than her; preaeat mode of life* im- 
pressed with this truth, Mr. Dilkes no. l^u^ger 
liesitated in repairing to the house of his nioQ^, in 
order that lie might expiate that Iob^ protract^ 
fanplaoabihty of spirit, which, contrary to. every 
principle of Christian conduct, he had sulSared 
himself to maintain towards her. He soon J^ea4?bed 
her humblei dwelUng, and knocked at the dopr with 
ft treiQbting hand ; no one answered, and in all the 
agitation of suspense, he was on the poiii^ off re- 
peating his summons, when a creditable old wo- 
man, carrying a child In her arms, stept out of the 
acyoining house, and informed him that the. object 
of his search was absent. 

"Harriet went about two hours since/' conti- 
ntied she^ " to carry some of her work as far. as 
i ■ Stryt, but if you are come on any par- 

ticular errand, and would like to wait for her return, 
jrou are perfectly welcome to walk into my house, 
widch ia next door, Shr/* 
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M)^. > DHkes glacUbf availed hamself of this hos- 
pitialiiiyy and followed the old woman ioio a small, 
butr 'Commodious room, where he«prepared, with 
ah^ aattioua* hearty to await the return of his 
nieck " Total] J unsuspicious of the errand of her 
gMttt,' lilt old woman felt a strong inclinaition to 
(fidcbver' who he was; and, with that view, she 
ieaorbely allowed him time to be seated before she 
iitkckedhim with sundry questions, all tending m 
^'^dSbtent formil to the same point, which might be 
briefly summed up in the demand of who he was, 
^and'^hat he wanted? Mr. Dilkes did not imme- 
t£ately satisfy his eompanicm's curiosity in these 
'patl£culars ; but he informed her that he was once 
well acquainted with both Harriet and her parents, 
mtiA, for this reason, he wished mueh to see her 
fljgain, for the purpose of enquiring whether he 
C6uld be of any service to her. 

" Of any service to her, Sir?" replied the lo. 
qtiacious old woman, eyeing him from bead to £3ot, 
as if she could not exacdy determine what to make 
of him, — *^ that is a term which inches a great 
deal, for people now-ardays differ so much in their 
ideas of serving one another ; and it does not un* 
frequently happen, that what one intends as a ser- 
vice is taken the reverse ; not that I wish you to 
understand that Harriet is in any way undeserving 
of a jGELVour, for a better behaved young woman 
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there cannot exists and in case you intend your 
services to be of a pecuniary nature, I think you 
will find them well bestowed." 

The old woman's loquacity was of some service, 
(at least to Mr. Dilkes, inasmuch as it gave him a 
little leisure to compose his ideas;) he listened, 
therefore, with great patience to the whole of her 
harangue ; and when, at length, she paused in the 
hopes of receiving a plain answer to her numerous 
suggestions, he simply asked, if Harriet's circum- 
stances were distressed, 

" Why no," she replied, " her industry keeps 
her from distress. When I first became acquainted 
:with her she was trying to gain her Uvelihood 
by washing, and I am sure no woman ever worked 
harder ; so earnestly did she seek to provide for 
the support of herself and the child without in- 
curring any debt. But this fell heavy upon her, 
for she is not one of those who can stand much 
hard labour, and her health was beginning to be 
visibly impaired, when it pleased God that she 
should find a friend, in the person of an old school- 
fellow and fellow-servant, who was married to a 
respectable tradesman of the name of Dallas, and 
( can scarcely tell you. Sir, how many acts of 
kindness i^e has experienced firom these two good 
folks. They have enabled her, among other things, 
to earn her bread by a trade less laborious, and. 
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con8e<]ueiMly» more&fourafale to her healthy than 
th&,e!i(iployme»t she previoiuly' pursued; and I 
have great reason to belieye," added she, lowering 
hcflP,;v4^]ae'Vith the idea c^ fixing her companion's 
att^ptioiif /^that they have done every thing in their 
TMXBt'to effect a. reconciliation between Harriet 
andihinr tmde^ who, compavatiiPily speaking, may 
be^sivWl:. ta.be a rich man, though to his shame 
be^ it Qp^n, he has never given the value of a 
shi^iiigrto\>hip> niece since she. married. It was 
acting very rashly, to be sure,^ to marry with a 
wUd.jqpi^ lAan in the manner she did; but she 
h^$i^,8UJ9Eered bitterly in consequence of it; and, I 
thi^.ithajt the resignation with which she has 
boxpe .lii^i; afflictions, and the . good part she has 
actf^.gV!^ 9ince, ^ould dispose the old man to be 
mqitjd {orgiving in his disposition towards her." 

P^rj^g, the, latter pert of the conversation, Mr. 
Dilk^ had- been leaning over the fire-^lace in a 
posjtiir^ which concealed his face from the obser- 
vajt^nof his talkative companion, who paused for 
a momeptf but finding that no commait was re- 
turned by . her silent, (or as she more probably 
tho.ught beri stupid) guest, she resumed her narra- 
tion without discerning the traces of his confusion. 
'^ It was but the other night. Sir," said she, 
" that J. was thinking to myself, that if Mr. Dilkes 
(as they call her uncle) could once see the sweet 

D 
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child I now hold in my armsi I am sure he would' 
iio longer persist in being so hard-hearted towards 
its unhappy mother, and I could not help saying 
so to Harriet, as we were sitting together. She 
sighed and said> ' she trusted her uncle would 
soften his heart towards her in due time;' but 
Harriet, said I, the time that we have to pass in 
this world is short, and, besides, uncertain; I 
have heard it said that ' one to-day is worth two 
to-morrows ;* now your uncle is an old man and 
a wealthy one, and in the event of his death, what 
do you think will become of his nice little pro- 
perty? Poor soul, the tears came into her eyes 
when I talked of her uncle's death, and she replied, 
* I hope the Lord will spare him to forgive me, 
I do not fret for the loss of his money, but because 
I have lost his afiection.' " 

On hearing these last words Mr. Dilkes became 
too strongly agitated to suppress his feelings, and 
rising hastily, he advanced with trembling limbs 
towards the child, as if he wished to take it from 
its nurse's arms. The old woman's amazement was 
extreme, she held her little charge more. tightly; 
and, with a countenance expressive of terror and 
astonishment exclaimed, " Whi^ does the man 
want? — Oh, spare the child for pity's sake, Sir! 
The poor little fatherless infant Oh ! what have 
I done to deserve this?" 



\ 
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, " I would not injure a hiair of the child's head," 
returned Mr. Dilkes warmly, /^ I am Harriet's 
uncle." 

'* Her own uncle ?*' exclaimed the old woman, 
terrified beyond measure at the thoughts of what 
she had said, " who could have guessed that? I 
humbly ask your pardouj Sir, for all the words I 
uttered," 

** You have no cause to ask my pardon," ob- 
served Mr. Dilkes gravely, ^' you said nothing that 
was not true ; too true, indeed ; but thank God I 
have lived to acknowledge and, I trust, repair 
those wrongs which pride and passion tempted me 
to commit." 

Thus saying, he gently took the child into hia 
arms, and kissed it with all the affection of a pa- 
rent. At that very moment the door opened, and 
Harriet was witness of the scene I have just 
described. Overpowered by joy she could scarcely 
speak, nor was it till some moments had elapsed 
that she could express the feelings that this affect- 
ing and wholly unexpected interview awakened in 
her heart ;. but I shall pass over the events of that 
evening, and resume my narrative at the period of 
the ensuing Sabbath, when Mr. Hughes, who had 
been informed by Mrs. Dallas of what had passed, 
again visited the poor woman in whose behalf he 
had so humanely and so effectually exerted himself 

d2 
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the week before. As he approached the door hei 
heard the sound of two voices^ and on entering the 
room his eyes rested on the figure of Mr. I>ilkes, 
who with the child on his knee^ appeared to be 
conversing with his niece in the most affectionate 
inanner. A flush of downcast shame passed over 
the features of the old man^ as he met the eye of 
the gentleman whose remonstrances he had re- 
pulsed^ with such vehemence, the preceding week ; 
but no sooner had Mr. Hughes observed his con- 
cision than he advanced, and, having shaken him 
cordially by the hands, (as it were to efface the 
recollections of the interview which had so re- 
cently occurred between them) he expressed the 
sincere pleasure he felt on witnessing the happy 
effects of their reconciliation. 

" Oh, Sir," said Harriet, while tears of gratitude 
started in her eyes, " how can I ever thank you 
sufficiently for what you have done? May that 
Almighty Being who blesses the peace-maker re- 
ward you both here and hereafter for those efforts 
which have restored peace to my poor heart.'* 

" Harriet," said Mr. Dilkes, in a low but im- 
pressive tone of voice, " we have both reason to' 
pray night and day for this our benefactor. He 
has shewn us that all our doings, without charity, 
are nothing worth ; and we have both had reason to 
acknowledge, that *he who refuseth reproof erreth.* 
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Now he alone who is proud of heart will shut 
his ears against instruction and admonition^ and 
the experience of our lives has sufficiently proved 
that, * where pride cometh there cometh shame : 
but with the lowly is wisdom.* " 
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THE 

DUTIES OF A HOUSEKEEPER EXPLAINED, 

IN A 
LETTER FROM MARY BROWN TO HER NIECE. 



I SIT down with pleasure, my dear Martha, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter, which com- 
municated the happy tidings of your promotion in 
service. I feel assured that your master and mis- 
tress never could have placed you at the head of 
their establishment, if they had not considered you 
calculated for such a charge : and that is saying a 
great deal: for the duties of a housekeeper can 
only be fulfilled by one who is thoroughly trust- 
worthy. I observe that you express a fear, that 
you may be too young to discharge this office pro- 
perly. Now though I do not wish to see you too 
confident of success, yet at the same time I can 
safely assure you, that it depends entirely upon 
yourself: for a young person, by the propriety of 
her conduct, may always render herself respected 
even by her elders. Perhaps you would like me 
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to explain myself a little at length upon this sub- 
ject^ for you know I have passed forty years in ser* 
vice : indeed I shall take it for granted that you 
do wish it, and hasten to give you the result of my 
eiq)erience9 in the form of a few short rules. I can 
recommend them earnestly to your notice, and I 
beg you to receive them as a proof of the warm in- 
terest I take in your welfare. 

I. If you would seek to be respected by your 
fellow-servants, you must be steady and discreet in 
your behaviour. A strict attention to this impor- 
tant point will guard you from the numerous evils 
which arise from levity and too great familiarity. 
Remember that levity and cheerfulness are two very 
different things. Cheerfulness is the fruit of a well- 
principled and contented mind ; while levity pro- 
ceeds from a vain and giddy thoughtlessness, which 
is not only incapable of commanding respect, but 
too often leads to indiscretions of various kinds, 
till it terminates in the greatest misery. 

II. Honesty, we all know, is another duty of 
first rate importance ; for vrithout it, where would 
be the foundation for any confidence ? We must be 
honest in both word and deed, for the Scriptures 
tell us, " not to steal, neither deal falsely, neither 
lie one to another." But to be honest in word and 
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deed comprises more than many servants seem to 
be aware of; I am sure you would blush at the 
very thought of stealings but I assure you, it will 
be a good plan to ask yourself occasionally some 
such questions as these : Am I as careAil of my 
master's property as if it were my own ? Do I act 
in his absence as conscientiously as I do in his pre* 
sence ? Am I in the habit of receiving any perqui'^ 
site without his full knowledge and approbation ? 

If you can answer such questions to yourself, 
truly and satisfactorily, I trust you may be accounted 
a faithfiil servant. I have known housekeepers 
treat every one who comes to the house with meat 
and drink, either to seek popularity, or under the 
false notion of supporting their master's hospitality. 
This is a species of dishonesty. They could only 
do it at their master's expence ; and there is not 
only no generosity in giving away what is not your 
own, but it argues a want of principle to feel grati- 
fied by praise obtained in such a way. Frugality 
is nearly allied to honesty ; a person who really has 
the interest of her employers at heart, will do her 
•best to avoid wasting in any way the articles en- 
trusted to her charge. Such a conscientious pro- 
ceeding, with a little common sense and experience, 
must infallibly make her a careful manager. 

III. A young housekeeper is generally at a loss 
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in some degree how to conduct herself towards her 
fellow-servants. You will soon find that your own 
comfort, as well as the happiness of those under 
you, will materially depend upon the nature of your 
intercourse with them : as an upper servant is vested 
with authority, it is highly important that she should 
know how to exercise it judiciously, and she must 
especially possess a well-regulated temper, if she 
hopes to promote the wel&re of the establishment, 
where she holds so responsible a situation. Solo- 
mon tells us, *' that a continual dropping, in a very 
rainy day, and a contentious woman, are alike ;*' 
AS well as, ^^ that a wrathful man stirreth up strife, 
hat he that is slow to anger appeaseth strife/' 
These and many other texts of Scripture, lead us 
to observe the happy effects that spring from a tem- 
per founded on religious principles : but even in a 
worldly sense, persons possessing authority will 
surely find that unnecessary censure, and imperious 
behaviour, are by no means calculated to enforce a 
willing obedience : one's heart naturally warms to 
.those who are kind to us, and if they happen at the 
siune time to be above us, would we not also feel 
anxious to prove our gratitude by a ready submis- 
sion to their reasonable conimands ? 

This, then, is the chief medium through which 

you should seek to be obeyed. Be strictly just to 

.all, and when instances occur where you are re- 
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quired to instruct or advise inexperienced members 
of the household, en^avour to do your duty in 
Siuch a way as to avoid offence, command re* 
speot, a^d inspire confidence. When, however, 
you have done your part^ you must make up your 
mind to occasional disappointments ; for it cannot 
be denied, that there are persons to be found in 
every rank of life, whose tempers and habits are a 
source of trouble to every one connected with them* 
In such cases it must b^ a great source of satis^ 
Action to feel that we have acted conscientiously. 
It will follow as a matter of course, that when you 
meet with a really stupid or obstinate servant, yen 
will be called on to exert your authority ; and this 
must be. done both with coolness and decision, and 
in a manner wholly uninfluenced by any personal 
dislike for the individual. You will have to report 
such matters- to your master or mistress, whose 
trust you would sadly abuse if you kept any thing 
secret which they ought to be made acquainted 
with. At the same time, as you have a discretionary 
power, you will distinguish more important afiairs 
and details of foolish and frivolous disputes, vnAi 
which I have known some housekeepers vex and 
harass their superi<Hrs. Such fodish disputes and 
bickerings among the servants, as I allude to, you 
will probably be often called upon to check ; and 
this, nothing but uniform respectability and good 
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aense^ will enable you to accomplish. It is a very 
essential duty, for the peace of a whole family often 
depends upon it 

IV. Rise early, and form active habits. The 
very nature of your situation renders activity in- 
dispensable ; as you have been accustomed to be 
up in good time in the morning, it would be a pity 
(to say the least of it) to give up in any degree a 
practice so beneficial in every respect. Though 
you are not now required to light the kitchen fire 
at a certain hour, you may always find plenty of 
employment : and your presence wUl stunulate the 
activity of others. My good father used to say, 
that " (me who lost an hour in the morning, was 
looking for it all the rest of the day.** It is a maxim 
worth remembering, for I have always observed, 
that slothfulness throws a person sadly behind- 
hand in the commonest occupations of life ; and if 
we hurry through our work with the intention of 
making up for lost time, we run the risk of doing 
it in a careless and disorderly manner. The book 
of Proverbs furnishes us with many warnings on 
the subject of indolence. '^ Slothfulness casteth 
into a deep sleep ;" and '^ the desire of the slothful 
lulleth him, for his hands refuse to labour." 

From the first of these texts we may infer, that 
slothfulness renders a person insensible to the du* 
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ties of life, in the same way that sleep renders him 
unconscious of what is passing around. Is not, 
therefore, inactivity, by the same argument, an 
abuse of the talents and faculties whi^h God has 
given to us, for the benefit of ourselves and our 
fellow-creatures ? I think you will view this in a 
similarlight with myself. 

V. Be regular and systematic in every thing you 
do. You, no doubt, recollect the excellent saying 
which applies with equal force to all ranks : *' do 
every thing at the proper time, keep every thing to 
its proper use, put every thing in its proper place." 

VI. As a general rule, endeavour constantly 
to add to your stock of knowledge : but as you fill 
the situation of cook, as well as housekeeper, it is 
especially desirable that you should seize every 
means of improvement. It is not sufficient to rest 
content with the ordinary attainments of which you 
are mistress : such as the principles of roasting and 
boiling, and the art of confectionary : for not only 
are new dishes invented, but superior modes of 
dressing old ones are often discovered. You may also 
do much by studying good modern books on cookery, 
and with your mistress's approbation, you can try 
your hand on the most popular dishes contained in 
them, always keeping in mind, that in every dish 
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two requisites are expected ; a right flavour , and 
a right appearance. In these requisites it is our 
duty to study the will of our superiors ; as people 
differ proverbially in matters of this kind, and it is 
very probable that your mistress might find iault 
with a dish that mine would approve of: you must 
not, therefore, be discontented, if your master's or 
your mistress's taste does not accord with yours. 
A cook has no one to please in such cases but the 
principals, and it is, indeed, her peculiar duty. 

VII. Lastly, be humbly minded. This you may 
say applies to all ranks, and all situations : so it 
does — and for this very reason such an exhortation 
cannot be out of place: it is a Christian virtue. 
There are situations, however, where this virtue 
requires to be more frequently exercised than in 
others ; such a one is yours, you are daily called 
upon to exercise authority over others, and this 
has a natural tendency to render one impatient of 
contradiction : but ever remember, that you your- 
self are not exempted from admonition or reproof 
because you are an upper servant. Take then in 
good part whatever observations your employers 
think fit to make with regard to your general con- 
duct, and do your best to satisfy them. We read 
in the Bible that " he that regardeth reproof shall 
be honoured," for ^^ as an ear-ring of gold, and an 
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ornament of fine gold/ so is a wise reprover upon 
an obedient ear." Surely I need not say more to 
prove that those who tell us of our faults deserve 
our gratitude^ and if we lend a willing ear on these 
occasions^ we may hope, with the assistance of our 
heavenly Father, to increase both in wisdom and 
godliness. I trust, my dear niece, that you will 
derive some advantage from the study of these 
rules ; if that be the case, I shall be thankfiil to 
find my experience contributing to your happiness. 
Hitherto, however, in these directions, we have had 
in view the pleasing of an earthly master — may we 
never forget that we have an heavenly one ; and 
that though we must serve the former diligently and 
conscientiously, we must love the latter with all our 
hearts, with all our minds, and all our strength : 
nothing must come between us and his service. 

A truly Christian servant, whose actions are 
founded on the principles of his religion, will ex- 
perience that peace of mind which is the fruit of 
a good conscience, and a well-grounded hope of 
everlasting happiness, through the merits of our 
Saviour. That you, my dear Martha, may be ac- 
counted one of these faithful servants, is the sin- 
cere prayer of your 

affectionate Aunt, 

Mary Brown. 



THE 



POOR SAILOR OF ILFRACOMB. 



A TRUE STORY. 



The Lord is my strength and my shield ; my Jieart hath trusted in Aim, 
and I am Ae/jp^cf.— Psalm xxviii. 7. 

In the parish of Ilfracomb, in North Devon, lives 
a poor seaman of the name of Thomas Barnes, 
whose infirmities are calculated to excite feelings 
of sympathy in the heart of every individual* 
During the day he may commonly be found seated 
in an easy chair, placed in such a manner as to 
command a full view of the harbour, where the 
mingling sails of the trading vessel, the packet, and 
the fishing-boat, afford a scene of varied interest 
to the spectator; a scene too which it is impossible 
to contemplate, without at once admiring the in- 
genious worksr of man, and adoring that Being, at 
whose omnipotent command ihe rolling waves are 
stilled. Day after day is this favourite seat upon 
the pier resumed by Thomas Barnes ; and I believe 
there is not a man living, who is greeted with 
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more general respect than he is, by all who are 
acquainted with the leading circumstances of his 
history. To judge of this poor fellow by his 
looks, no one would suppose he was labourmg 
under any bodily afSiction : indeed the serenity of 
his countenance, and the cheerfulness with which he 
converses on general subjects, would sooner induce 
the stranger to believe he was a man blest vnth 
health, and every other blessing conducive to 
worldly prosperity; but this is not the case — 
Thomas has had a greater portion of bodily af- 
fliction to support than commonly falls to the lot 
Bf human beings, notwithstanding which, he is one 
of the most contented men I ever witnessed. 

In order to acquaint my readers with the princi- 
pal events of his life, I shall briefly inform them 
that the father of Thomas Barnes was a poor 
but respectable fisherman, who, in the hope of 
seeing his son succeed in the same profession^ 
encouraged him to form from his earliest years a 
strong partiality for every thing relating to a sea- 
man's life. A more promising lad than Thomas 
there could not be; long before he was twelve 
years old he could swim and handle an oar as 
dexterously as many men, and as he advanced 
towards manhood, his name became proverbial for 
steadiness and good behaviour. 

The profits of his industry were never squan- 
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• 

dered in drunkenness, or any other species of 
extravagance. He was employed at different times 
in several of the trading vessels which frequent this 
part of the coast, and when no opportunity offered 
for going to sea he avoided idleness by assisting 
his father in fishing. 

The last voyage he ever undertook was marked 
by very peculiar circumstances. At this period he 
•was in the prime of life, full of health and hope, 
and had engaged the affections of a virtuous young 
woman who resided in the same parish. In order 
to provide a sum sufficient to furnish the cottage 
which they were to occupy after their marriage, he 
resolved to go to sea, for a few months, in order to 
obtain wherewithal to begin the world prosper- 
ously as a married man upon his return. With this 
praiseworthy determination he parted from his 
friends, and went on board a small trader where 
he had every prospect of being engaged long 
enough to render his trip successful. 

The voyage was prosperous, every thing seemed 
to smile on his future views, and, as the vessel 
bore towards his native coast, his heart beat high 
with the anticipation of the happiness he so shortly 
hoped to enjoy. Alas ! these bright visions were 
never realized — one morning when Thomas was 
in the rigging, he was seized with a sudden 
giddiness in his head, and fell from the mast 
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into the sea. By the immediate exertions of 
two of the crew he was rescued with difficulty 
from a watery grave; but as all on board un- 
happily concluded the vital spaiic to be extinct, the 
poor fellow was never subjected to that mode of 
treatment which might, in all probability, have 
proved the means of restoring him, at the time, 
not only to his senses but to his wonted vigour. 
Incredible as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
perfectly true, that instead of stripping off his wet 
clothes, and endeavouring by artificial heat and 
friction to restore the free circulation of his blood, 
he was suffered to lie for several hours precisely 
in the same condition as that in which he v^as 
taken out of the water. When the vessel had 
put into harbour, and not before, did he receive 
those kind attentions which ought to have been 
paid to him from the moment of his accident 

For many weeksv Thomas was considered to be 
in a dying state, and his sufferings during that 
period were extreme ; he scarcely ever closed his 
eyes, from excruciating pains in his limbs, which, 
when they ceased, left his extremities devoid of 
all sensation. 

For upwards of twenty years has Thomas been 
a paralyzed and helpless being, disappointed of his 
dearest expectations in the flower of his age, and 
incapable of contributing, in any material degree 
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towards his own support. The loss of all power 
in his limbs is not the only trial to which he has 
been subjected; for his constitution^ formerly so 
robust^ has (as my readers may easily imagine) been 
considerably impaired by the sufferings he has 
undergone^ and his general health is already such 
as to promise, I fear, much bodily affliction for 
the remainder of his existence. Notwithstanding 
this, the poor fellow rises early in the morning, 
and appears to take all the interest in the a&irs of 
the place that might be expected from one of its 
most active inhabitants. The sailors, who vie with 
each other in shewing him the strongest marks of 
atttention and regard, take it in turn to carry him 
to his favourite spot, where his eyes rest upon those 
scenes which will ever be most dear to his heart. 
People of all ranks may be observed to pause as 
they pass, if it is only to give poor Thomas a kind 
word ; and children of every age crowd around 
his chair, and testify their affection for his person 
in terms as plain as their little hearts can dictate. 
Towards noon his dinner is prepared, and brought 
to him by the young woman who was destined to be 
his wife; and who has uniformly conducted herself 
in such a manner: gaining a comfortable living 
by the profits of her industry, so as to prove the 
permanency of her affection and her just sense of 
female propriety. I chanced one morning to be 
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present at a conversation between Thomas Barnes, 
and a young gentleman who had often viewed him 
with compassion, and was at length tempted to ad* 
dress him in terms of condolence upon the subject 
of his infirmities. 

" I pity you firom the bottom of my heart/' said 
he, " is there nothing I can do to soften your 
hard lot?" 

*^ Oh, Sir, do not call my lot hard ! I can bear 
it very well, and it would be a sin in me to com- 
plain, when Providence has given me so many kind 
friends/* 

" You are a good man," said the young gentle- 
man, apparently much affected by this reply, ** but, 
I fear, your sufferings often place you beyond the 
jeach of any human consolation." 

" To be sure. Sir, I suffer sharply at times, but, 
thank God, I can read the Bible, which is my great 
comfort ; for whenever I am at my worst, I think 
Jbow trifling my pains must be in comparison with 
those endured by Job, when he was bereft of his 
children and a£3icted with sores from head to foot: 
then I think over all the blessings I enjoy, and, 
more particularly of that passage in the Scriptures, 
' Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil V " 

" That is the true way to bear misfortunes, Tho- 
mas," said the young man, " but I should like to 
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hear^ from your own lips, in what your blessings 

consist." 

" Well, Sir, among the greatest blessings I pos- 
sess, I reckon that of having, in every stage of my 
disorder, preserved my reason totally unimpaired; 
which considering the severity of my illness, and the 
shattered and helpless condition to which it has 
reduced my body, is a circumstance in which I 
have good right to rejoice ; then, as I have said 
before, I have all my relations and friends about 
me, and with kinder-hearted friends I believe no 
man was ever blest. I have also good eye-sight, 
and from having had a little scholarship in my 
youth, I now have it in my power to read my Bible, 
and many a nice volume which the clergyman has 
been so good as to lend me; so what with one 
thing and another, I never want amusement." 

** You have made good use of your scholarship, 
I am sure," returned the gentleman, " but tell me, 
Thomas, how do you stand with regard to money 
matters ?" 

" Oh ! very well. Sir ; that is, I have three 
shillings a-week, which is an ample allowance for 
such a one as me, for I frequently get a little help 
from the gentlemen and ladies belonging to the 
place, as well as the visitors." 

" But you have a very small cottage." 

'^ It may seem small to a stranger. Sir, but it is 
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quite large enough for me : it holds all I have to 
put in it, so what should I wish for more ?" 

** Why to be sure, you pass so many hours of 
the day in the open air, that I can conceive your 
cottage holding you very comfortably for the rest of 
the time ; but you appear to sit out of doors day 
after day ; do you not require shelter in boisterous 
weather?" 

" Oh, Sir, I am well off in that respect, for as far 
as a few showers are concerned I think nothing at 
all about them; and if the weather should be 
very bad, I have only to speak a word, and any 
body will move me under cover : to be sure some 
gentleman was kind enough to consider, whether 
he could not make me more comfortable by con- 
structing something like a watch-box over my 
head ; but, bless my heart. Sir, said I, what have I 
to do with a watch-box ?" 

** * Why Thomas,' said he, jocosely, * I believe 
you consider rain part of a seaman's element.* 

" * With hearty thanks for all your favours. Sir, 
said I, I hope you will not be offended by my 
saying that I look upon use as second nature, and 
I am so used to weather all the gales that blow 
upon this coast, that I do not think I should like a 
covered chair half as well as this." 

When Thomas uttered these last words I was 
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standing at some little distance from the young 
gentleman, whose reply on this occasion I could 
not precisely ascertain ; yet, I dare hope, he was 
one of those who will agree with me when I ob- 
serve, that many a man who is blest with health, 
wealth, and pij^osperous circumstances, may yet de- 
rive a salutary lesson from contemplating the ex- 
emplary conduct of the poor but contented sailor 
of Ilfracomb. 



CHEAP BARGAINS; 



A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MARY WISE AND SARAH 
SQUANDER, TWO COUNTRYWOMEN. 



/ 1 must buy those fine things : 
I can't help being tempted. 
Then I hope you've got a purse 
Which can ne'er be emptied. 

Sarah — Good evening, to you, Mary ; but how 
happens it that I see you in your working-dress 
to-day? 

Mary — For the best of reasons, Sarah, because 
I have been hard at work in the turnip-fields 
ever since six o'clock in the morning. 

Sarah-U is just that which surprises me : why, 
I always thought you one of those who never 
lose an opportunity of turning an honest penny. 

Mary — Well, neighbour, I am sure I do my 
best to support that character, for I agreed last 
week to take my work by the job: so that by 
working early and late, I contrive nearly to double 
the sum I should receive for a common day's 
labour. 
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jSaroA— Time enough, but I see you do not 
understand me ; surely you must have heard of the 
sale of all Farmer Wilson's household goods. 

Mary — You are right : I was informed that the 
sale of his furniture was to begin to-day. But what 
then ? I see no reason why I should idle away my 
day on that account. 

Sarah — Hark ye, neighbour : when you see the 
cheap bargains I have bought, you will not say 
my time has been wasted; such a sight of fine 
crocke^ry and china knocked down at so low a price* 

Mary — Nothing of that sort would have been 
cheap to me ; for I do not happen to need it. 

Sarah (Uncovering a basket) — Look here then, 
and tell me if you ever saw better or cheaper articles 
than these : this set of cups and saucers, and these 
immense jars (imitations of the French jars, I be- 
lieve, they call them) for twelve shillings ; there is 
good economy for you, what do you say to that, now ? 

Mary — Why, neighbour, if I were to speak my 
mind truly, I should call it by another name ; but 
just let me ask you one question ; what do you 
usually earn by your day's labour ? 

Sarah — Why at this time of year I may reckon 
it worth one shilling. 

Mary — Well, then, that shilling you have lost ; so 
to begin with, you may call your expences thirteen 
9hillings. 
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Sarah — Well call it thirteen shillings if you 
like; but where could you buy such articles as 
these for that sum? 

Mwy— Stop, neighbour, I do not mean to un- 
dervalue your purchases. They are pretty lookit^ 
things, to be sure, but I should say the cups were 
too delicate for every day use, particularly where 
there are so many young folks to handle them : they 
do not appear fit for much rough usage. 

Sarah — Neither do 1 intend they should meet 
with it : why should I bring these into use, when 
I have two as good serviceable sets of china at 
home, as I ever wish to see ? 

Mary — Then in this instance, neighbour, I can- 
not say I think you have made a bargain to your 
advantage ; you think tibese cups are cheap, and I 
have no doubt you bought them for less than they 
ori^ally cost; yet if you do not really want them, 
I should say that to you they must be dear : for as 
the old saying goes, " Buy what you have no need 
of, and ere long you must sell your necessaries." — 
But let me look at these jars ; bless me how weighty 
they are ! 

Sarah — The weight will be of no inconveni^ice, 
Mary, for they are not to be moved about ; they 
are merely intended for otnament 

Mary — Well, the colours of them are very 
bright, to be sure ; but for so small a cottage I 
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should prefer an ornament that would take up less 
room: where will you place tliese things, neighbour ? 

Sarah — ^Why that is what I have been thinking 
of all the way home, and I cannot yet decide. 

illiary— Why if they are of no manner of use, 
but merely to be looked at, you can but place them 
on your table. 

Sarah — On my table, Mary! How came you 
to think of such a th'ng? I would not place such 
valuable articles on my table for any money : think 
of all the children in the village running in and 
out to admire them ; the next step would be to 
touch them, and my jars would be thrown down 
and shattered to pieces in a trice ; besides, when 
our dinners are spread upon the table they would 
have to be moved you know. 

Mary — ^Well then, you have but that ledge over 
the fire-place, which would be entirely out of the 
reach of children. 

Sarah — ^Ah I that would do admirably, but un- 
fortunately it is too narrow for them to stand upon ; 
I believe I shall be forced to lock them up in the 
cupboard. 

Mary — But, Sarah, I thought you bought these 
jars for ornament ; now of what ornament can they 
be if you keep them locked up in your cupboard ? 

Sarah (After a few moments' pause) — Upon my 
wordj Mary, I do begin to think you are right, and 
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I have done a foolish thing. . I certainly cannot 
deny I have lost one shilling, and I must honestly 
confess I do not want what I have paid twelve 
for. I am now sure I have been foolish, and that 
though the crockery is very cheap, it was not 
economy to buy it. 

Mary — Come, Sarah, do not fret about the mat- 
ter ; I am glad you have taken what I said in good 
part; I dare say you will resist the temptation 
another time ; to buy things for which you have 
no occasion, running after cheap goods as they 
are called, often proves a serious evil, for in so 
doing, we waste that which is even of more value 
than money. 

Sarah — What can that be, neighbour? 

Mary — Time ; . which when once lost, can never 
be recovered : since then, " Time is of all things 
the most precious, surely he who wastes it must 
be guilty of the greatest prodigality." 



THE 

ADVANTAGE OF SAVINGS' BANKS. 



Who can observe the careful ant. 

And not provide for future want ? Gay. 

Among the various charitable establishments for 
which our country is so justly celebrated, there are 
few more productive of general utility to the lower 
classes of people, than Savings' Banks. — It is ob- 
vious to all, that if a working man wishes to pros- 
per, he must not only be steady and industrious, 
but at the same time frugal. A clever man, who 
had devoted a considerable portion of his time to 
a consideration of the means best calculated to 
promote the interests of the poor, observed amongst 
other things, that if a workman knew not how to 
save what he earned, he might keep his nose to the 
grindstone all his life, and die not worth a groat 
at last. This is a fact that can scarcely be dis- 
puted, for we are all aware that if we spend every 
farthing as fast as we gain it, we place it entirely 
out of our power to provide the smallest trifle 
against a day of need ; and such days often occur, 
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not only from idleness and extravagance, but from 
sickness and many unforeseen casualties incidental 
to the best of us. I shall begin by addressing 
myself to the young, from the idea that some few 
of them may be tempted to exclaim, that " at the 
working-man's house, hunger looks in but dares not 
enter," signifying by this that they can never want 
as long as they are able to work. All this is very 
well, my young friends, but it cannot silence my 
argument ; for let us suppose that by some accidents, 
to which all mankind are liable, you are incapar 
citated for labour : what must then ensue ? It is 
clear that if you have liitherto depended upon 
your labour for your daily bread, you must now 
for a longer or shorter period live upon the indus- 
try of those who have little to spare, or petition 
the parish for relief; an extremity every man of 
an independent mind must be averse from. Now 
though you may truly say you are young and 
vigorous, yet you see you may experience reverses 
of fortune as well as the old. A fevier or a broken 
leg places you upon a level with the most infirm. 
How gratifying would it be under such circum- 
stances to have a small sum in store to defray in 
some measure the expences of such times ? It is 
observed in the Companion to the Almanack, that 
*^ there is no man enjoying a common portion of 
health and strei^th, but may gain by work more 
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than it is necessary for him to consume^ for his 
preservation, and even for his comfort He 
may always by forbearanee lay by something ; this 
is proved by men being able by their personal in» 
chistry to support a wife and young children: the 
qmoimt of whatever this young &mily consume 
might have been saved before his marriage, and 
might have been laid by for future use." I surely 
aeed not say more to estabUsh the truth of these 
observations; but I cannot refrain from urging 
tbe necessity of frugality if you expect happiness 
in the married state. ^^ Marriage/' says the same 
authority I have already quoted, ^^ is the state to 
which the poor look forward. It is miore necessary 
tQ them ihan to the rich. The labourer wants a 
helpmate — his house is miserable without one«*~be- 
pn^ therefore, early to provide for it — ^lay by a little 
money to buy a bed, and the most necessary arti- 
cles of fhmiture fer a house. Do not begin by 
getting in debt ; if you do, you will probably never 
be free from it." 

Do not marry, however, too early; young 
people often involve themselves in many troubles, 

with scarcely a ferthing in their pockets. An in« 
stance o3t this occmred not long since, in a small 
parish where I had oceasioi| to reside. 

The foafnns of John • '■'- ■ '■, and Anne "^ , 
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had been published in church for three successive 
weeks^ and the young couple had signified their 
wish to the clergjonan that he should unite them 
on a certain day ; when, by some unforeseen oc- 
currence, John was thrown out of work for a few 
days, and when the time arrived for his marriage^ 
he literally was not possessed of as much money 
as was requisite to pay the accustomed fees ; one 
would naturally suppose that Anne could have 
assisted him at this juncture, but it was not so, she 
had left service with only a pound in her pocket; 
and this she had spent in buying a new gown and 
bonnet for her wedding. 

Their marriage was accordingly postponed, until 
John could resume his work, and I have since been 
informed that it was ultimately broken off alto- 
gether ; perhaps this was a fortunate circumstance ; 
for I am sure two such improvident people were not 
likely to have lived happily together. But it is not 
alone incumbent on the unmarried to be frugal, i^ 
is a duty still more imperative upon those who are 
placed at the head of families, where the calls for 
economy will be doubly and trebly multiplied ; let 
us picture to ourselves the situation of a working- 
man, who has his wife and four or five children to 
support Supposing him to earn a sum from nine 
to twelve shillings every week: he may on this, 
with good management, live comfortably enough, 
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and contrive to bring up his children in a creditable 
manner ; but still he must recollect that a time may 
come^ in which his situation may^ possibly, be less 
prosperous, and, therefore, it will be a wise precau-. 
tion " to make hay while the sun shines :" or, in 
other words, to provide against a day of want, while 
he has the power of doing so. If my poorer read^ 
ers are impressed with the truth of the matters I 
have brought before them, and wish to be informed 
how they may best practise the firugaUty I recom- 
mend, and secure its benefits, I trust that I may 
reply promptly and satisfactorily, that the Savings* 
Bank affords them peculiar advantages. If a man 
can save but sixpence a week, this sum, trifling as 
it may appear, will amount to IL Gs. in the year ; 
and if deposited in the Savings' Bank, will in the 
ensuing twelvemonth have gained interest ; conse- 
quently, he will be richer than he was the year be- 
fore. Now it is very possible, a servant-boy or girl 
may not be able to spare so large a sum out of their 
wages, as that I have mentioned ; but every one, of 
course, must act according to their means : 

*' Vessels large, may venture more. 
But little boats should keep near shore." 

So I should recommend them to be frugal in 
their expences, and lay by a shilling or a sixpence 
from time to time, as they find they can spare it. If 
this amounts only to a few shillings at the year's 
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end, we must remember that every little helps^ and 
little as it may appear^ it is not too small a smn to 
foe received into the Savii^s' Bank. The money 
thus deposited^ is lodged on the very best security^ 
and is ten times more safe than it would be in its 
owner's box or pocket, where it might chance to 
grow smaller instead of hirger ; any one who places 
his money in the Savings' Bank, is at liberty to take 
it out whenever he judges proper, and he has no 
further trouble on these occasions, beyond 4;hat of 
walking to the Bauk on one of the appointed days^ 
and signifying his wishes to some one of the gea* 
tifemen who kindly act as trustees. The arrange- 
ment by which business is transacted at these es'- 
tablishments is so simple, that a child may even 
benefit by. their influ^ice ; and I am happy to say, 
that in populous districts I have seen more than 
one ihstanoe of lads mnder fifteen years of age^ >de- 
positing some small portion of their earnings, with 
manifest tokens of gratitude and pleasure. Let 
me indulge a hope, my yousg readers, that yon 
may be included in that nuonber* May you vefieot 
with thankfulness on the benefits these institutions 
afibrd you, and VThile blessed with health and 
strength, still cherish in ywir hearts die truth of this 
XttBoAm: 

" For ag« «nd i»nmt save -w hfle yon -may, 
Ho momhig wan sbinct thioiigh the 4m^.** 



BENEVOLENCE. 



From the low prayer of want, and plaint of woe. 

Oh ! never> never turn away thine ear : 
Forlorn in this bleak wilderness below, 

Ah ! what were man, should Heaven refuse to hear. 

Beattie. 

In * the winter of 1827, 9x1 account appeared in 
one of the newspapers of the day, of an extraordi- 
nary act of benevolence, on the part of a butcher, of 
the name of French, towards six deserted childra^, 
who were stated to have been most lumaturaUy 
abandoned by their parents. It was said that Mr. 
and Mrs. French had received them under their 
own roof, and treated them with as much tender- 
ness as if they had formed a part of their own ik- 

* The reader may rely on the following story being strictly true 
in all its details. The greater part of the account is, indeed, trans- 
cribed from an authenticated statement, drculated at the period of 
the occurrence of the transaction. As it cannot be too generally 
known, it has been judged desirable to transfer it fipom the soon-^pr* 
gotten papers of the day to these pages. 
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mily. The whole case was so affecting and extra- 
ordinary, that it attracted the attention of a distin* 
guished baronet, who, feeling anxious to ascertain 
the truth of the particulars, caused an enquiry to be 
made respecting them. The following is an extract 
from the report made to him by the gentleman who 
instituted the enquiry. " Having enquired the cha- 
racter of Mr. French, the butcher in Great Quebec 
Street, and ascertained that it was respectable, I 
went to his house, and entered into conversation 
with him, concerning the children he had so hu- 
manely takeuv into his family. Mr. French, a plain 
man of few words, handed me into the parlour, to 
his wife, who, he said, would give me all the infor- 
mation I desired. Mrs. French, a most respect- 
able and intelligent woman, then told me that she 
knew the children, from the circumstance of their 
father being indebted to her husband, to the amount 
of nearly 150U. Upon questioning her how he 
came to owe Mr. French so large a sum of money, 
she said her husband had become security to the 
amount of 1201/., and that the father of the chil- 
dren ran away, leaving him to pay the money, which 
was raised for this purpose from the sale of two 
houses built by Mr. French, with the savings of a 
careful life. I then asked h^ how it happened that 
she, under such circumstances, took the children 
in, and how it also happened that her husband ha4 
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agreed to it She said, ^ we knew the children : 
it was no fault of their's that their &ther had de- 
frauded us : they were more miserable than can be 
described, and not to have taken them in, would 
have been cruel in the extreme.* 

^^ She fed them, cleaned them, put aside their 
rags, clothed them in the garments of her own chil- 
dren, and lodged them in her own house. Just at 
this moment, a tall gentlemanly person entered the 
room, who was introduced to me as the gentleman 
who had interested himself in the children, previous 
to their arrival in London: and upon hearing the 
nature of my errand, he fully confirmed this excel- 
lent woman's testimony, and gave me further par- 
ticulars. 

^^ It appears, that the father of the children de- 
serted them at Bonne, in Germany, from whence 
they made their painful way to Brussels, begging 
for food, and carrying the youngest child, as well 
as they could, this enormous distance. At Brus- 
sels they were relieved by some English persons, 
who have there a subscription to forward destitute 
English to Ostend. At Ostend, the unfortunate 
children were put on board a vessel, which landed 
them at Dover : here they arrived sea-sick, and all 
but worn out with misery. Next morning, the 
overseer put them on a coach for London, but he 
neither gave them food to eat upon the road« or a 
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ferthing to purchase any. It was here the gentle* 
man who gave me these details^ and who fortu- 
nately happened to be in the coach at that time, 
heard there were some poor children outside, who 
were cold and wet with the rain. 

^' Upon this he handed them out his umbrella : 
at Rochester he saw the friendless and miseraUe 
ereatures, and learning from them that they had 
neither food or money, he fed them, warmed them, 
heard their affecting tale, and came on with them 
to London, where they arrived about ten o'cloc3k 
tfeat night. At the office where the coach stopped, 
die gentleman gave the coachman money to provids 
for them victuals, and lodging, which he undertook 
to do, the former saying he would call at the offiioe 
next morning: but instead of performmg his pro- 
mise, the unnatural fellow left them to the care of 
an idle man, who sometimes jobbed about the of- 
fice ; and he, utterly regardless of the impc^rtaot 
efaai^e entrusted to him,- conducted and left these 
poor helpless beings at a place of the worst ajid 
most disreputable description. 

** Some of the inmates were, however, sufficiently 
humane, to question the children upon the circum* 
ifmnoes that had jdaced them in this forlorn condi- 
tion, and upon finding that the only person known 
to them in London wim Mr. French, they sent 
them to his house, idiess diey instantly found a 
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home. Next mocning the gentleman called at tbe 
office, when all the intelligence he could obtain re* 
qpecting them was, that they had been ^t^i in 
charge to one of the occasional helpers. After a^ 
yeral hours' search he discovered ihe person in quecH- 
tion, and through him traced the children td the 
house of Mr. French, where he fonnd them com* 
Ibrtably settled, as has been before described. The 
driid.1 stiU remain under «te roof of iheir h«. 
mane protector, who has eight of his own, die 
youngest of whom is in arms : four of the orphan 
idiildren attend the National School in Mary*le- 
bone, the eldest, a youth, is variously emj^oyed^ 
«id one of the girls is afflicted with ague and fever." 
Here end these interesting particulars : but as 
it will, doubtless, be satisfkctory to my readers ^o 
learn that even in this life, ^tue virtue of Mr, and 
Mrs. French was not suffered to pass unrewarded; 
I shall not dose the aocount, without informing 
them that a si^seription was immediately set on 
foot, to whith several benevolent individuals coil*- 
tributed most liberally, with the view of ultimately 
enabling these very worthy people, to provide in 
some way for the children they * so nobly rescued 
from destruction. The conduct of Mr. and Mrs. 
French cannot be too highly estimated, for it is 
not the generosity of the act alone which calls forth 
our admiration, but the modest unostentatious man- 
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ner in which that act was performed* No secret 
feelings of animosity lurked in their hearts towards 
the family of the man who had so shamefully abused 
their confidence : like good Christians, they were 
ever ready to administer to the wants of the needy ; 
and to see a fellow-creature in distress wlas suffi- 
cient to induce them to come forward, and impart, 
with cheerfulness, a portion of what they had to 
ofier* In a word, they fulfilled that charitable part 
which in the parable of the last judgment is as- 
cribed to those worthy of inheriting eternal life. 
** I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat : I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in." Hear then what our Lord says 
to such of his people as shall have thus contributed 
to comfort their neighbour in the day of his adver- 
sity : " Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foimdation 
of the worlds for verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
OS ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.'* 



THE THIEF. 



Why should I deprive my neighbour 

Of his goods against his will ? 
Hands were made for honest labour. 

Not to plunder, or to steal. 

'Tis a foolish self-deceiving 

By such tricks to hope for gain ; 
All that's ever got by thieving 

Turns to sorrow, shame, and pain* 

Have not Eve and Adam taught us 

Their sad profit to compute ? 
To what dismal state they brought us 

When they stole forbidden fruit? 

Oft we see a young beginner 

Practise little pilfering ways, 
Till grown up a hardened sinner 

Then the gallows ends his days. 

Theft will not be always hidden 

Though we faucy none can spy, 
When we take a thing forbidden 

God beholds it with his eye. 

Guard my heart, O God of Heav'n, 

Lest I covet what's not mine ; 
Lest I steal what is not given. 

Guard my heart and hands from sin. 

Watts. 



THE 



BAD EFFECTS OF POACHING; 



ILLUSTRATED IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN SQUIRE 
LUCAS AND HIS SERVANT SAMUEL. 



Why should I deprive my neighbour 

Of his goods against his will ? 
Hands were made for honest labour, 

Not to plunder, or to steal. Watts* 

Samuel — If you please, Sir, I have a favour to 
ask. 

Squire — A favour to ask of me, Samuel ? Well, 
let me hear what it is. 

Samuel — It is, Sir, that you will spare me during 
the next week, in order that I may go to Lancaster. 

Squire — If you have any urgent business at Lan- 
caster, I will spare you with all my heart. But 
what is your inducement in undertaking so long a 
journey ? 

Samuel (sighing) — It is to see a friend. Sir, a 
cousin of mine, and would to God I could see him 
under happier circumstances. 
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Squire — How do you mean ? Is your friend in- 
volved in any peculiar difficulty or distress ? 

Samuel — He is, indeed. Sir ; he is now in prison, 
from whence he is shortly to be transported beyond 
seas for a term of years, and who knows that he 
will live to see his friends or native land again ! 

Squire — ^Ah ! I understand you, he is one of 
those offenders who have been recently tried at the 
assizes, and sentenced to transportation : was it for 
theft? 

Samuel — Oh ! bless your heart, no. Sir ; I beliei^ 
the lad might have been trusted with a hundred 
pounds : you may, possibly, remember one Charlie 
Armstrong who returned you a pocket-book you 
lost when out hunting, about a twelvemonth since^ 

Squire — To be sure I do. I have reason to re- 
member it, for the young man found the book which 
contained ten pounds in a turnip jBeld, and would 
not rest till he had discovered the right owner, and 
reBtored it in safety. 

iSawfi^^Well, Sir, you will grieve to hear that 
Charlie was concerned in that terrible affray which ^ 
took place in Sir John Woodcock's grounds last 
autumn. 

Squire — Do you mean to say he belonged to that 
gang of poachers, who fought so desperately with 
Sir John's keepers ? 
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Samuel — It is too true, Sir ; but then he was se- 
duced by bad company, I do believe, for Charlie 
was always considered a lad of sober habits, and a 
perfect stranger to any deed of violence. 

Squire — ^What a striking instance does he then 
afford of the pbwer of bad example ! but come, tell 
me some more particulars respecting this unfortu- 
nate young man. 

Samuel — ^Well, Sir, I believe any one who w^ 
acquainted with Charles Armstrong, would tell you 
that a more active, intelligent young man never en- 
tered a manufactory ; as a proof of this, I need only 
inform you, that when the number of workmen was 
reduced about two years since, he was kept in pre- 
ference to many who had served a longer period, 
and that, merely on account of the high character 
he bore for diligence and regularity. Well, some- 
how or other, he became acquainted with some 
poachers, and from that he began to keep a kind 
of sporting dog, which I have often told him he had 
nothing to do with. He only used to laugh, and 
reply, one man has as good a right to keep a dog 
as another ; the sporting dog, however, was a step 
to going out by night, and laying snares for game. 
And it was scarcely six weeks after I had given 
him a talking on the subject, that he joined a party 
of men, who set out one night, when Sir John 
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Woodcock was from home^ and shot up to the very 
windows of his house. 

Squire — Impudent rogues they were ; but surely 
I heard something about their having a battle with 
Sir John's keepers. 

Samuel — Oh yes, Sir, the keepers and watchers 
collected together, as it was their duty to do, and 
soon put an end to the sport : they did their utmost 
to secure the poachers, and above all, one man 
named Atkins, a very daring fellow, who had fre- 
quently occasioned them much trouble. Atkins 
fought desperately in this instance, for he knocked 
down two of the keepers who were attempting to 
seize him, and wounded another so severely, that 
your honour knows he was forced to have his leg 
amputated the following day. He was, at lengthy 
nearly mastered himself, and the watchers were 
reckoning on having him safe within their custody, 
when up came Charlie, armed with a bludgeon, 
which I believe he exerted pretty freely in defence 
of his companion. Atkins' strength appeared to 
revive with this unexpected succour, he again sprung 
upon his antagonists as fiercely as a bull-dog, and, 
• having disabled two of them, contrived to make his 
escape. Charlie would fain have done the same, 
and struggled hard to effect his purpose ; but it was 
of no use, for the poor lad had to contend against 
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SO many : he was speedily overpowered, and carried 
before a magistrate the ensuing day. 

Squire — And, if I remember right, his accom- 
plices mostly shared the same &te« 

Samuel — Oh yes, Sir, all of them, and that be- 
fore many hours had passed over their heads. Even 
Atkins, who thought to have screened himself so 
deverly, was traced next morning by the consta- 
bles to the sign of the Black Swan. Do you know, 
Sir, they tracked him the whole of the way solely 
by the marks of blood which flowed from a wound 
he was known to have received during the scuffle. 
It was like a judgment upon him for having been so 
wicked as to lame a man for life the night before. 

Squire — Indeed it was, Samuel ; and though he 
#had evaded the arm of justice, as offenders occasion- 
idly do, we know that the judgment of God would 
no^ £all the less lightly upon him from such a cir- 
cumstance. 

Samuel — No, Sir, you say very right, I believe, 
and it is a sad thing to hear of men running the 
risk of murdering one another for the sake of getting 
a bit of game. Suppose now that Sir John's ke^>er 
had been shot in the head instead of his leg, he 
would have died, and the poachers concerned in 
the scuffle might have been hung instead of trans- 
}M)rted. How can aahonest man exchange a peace- 
ful night's rest for deeds of violence and blood? 
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Squire — No honest man loUi exchange a peace- 
ful night's rest for such bloody work, SamueL 
Those who wilfully trespass upon the domain of 
another, for the purpose of canying oSthat which 
the laws haye declared to be his just property, hate 
no right to be called honest men. 

Samuel — I beg your pardon, Sir, for speaking so 
freely ; but poor folks consider that there is a wide 
difference between poax^hing and stealing. 

Squire — I cannot see in what that difference con- 
sists, Samuel, but, perhaps, you can explain it to me. 

Samuel — ^Why, Sir, there is an instance rf what 
I mean in the conduct of Charlie Armstrong. He 
was honest enough to make no secret of the money 
he found by mere accident in a field; he knew it 
was not his own, and he would not have been easy 
had he not restored every farthing of it to its law- 
ful owner. 

Sqtdre — With respect to his honesty in that 
instance, Samuel, I am decidedly of your opinion ; 
but you must remember the Scriptures tell us that 
if we offend in one point of the law, we are guilty 
as it were of all. Now what would you say of 
that man, who, though he might refrain from steal- 
ing your money, made no scruple of entering your 
farm-yard by night for the purpose of carrying off* 
yoiar poultry ? 
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Samuel — Sir, I should say he was nothing 
better than a thief and a rogue. 

Squire — Then tell me my good fellow why that' 
man is not equally dishonest who enters Sir John 
Woodcock's premises, by night, for the purpose of 
carrying off his game ? Why are your turkeys to 
be respected more than Sir John's pheasants ? 

Samuel — Why, Sir, there is this to be said, that 
poultry and game are very different things ; I am 
always sorry to see any man wronged of his lawful 
property, but still it seems to me there is not so 
much harm in carrying off a few birds, that range 
the air ai^d provide for themselves, as there would 
be in robbing a man of domestic creatures which 
he has had the trouble of breeding and rearing for 
himself. 

Squire — I grant you that Sir John may feel the 
loss of a few head of game to a less extent than 
you would the loss of a few head of poultry ; but 
I consider the pheasant, which flies in his manor, 
as much a part of his lawful property as the fowl 
which breeds in your farm-yard, and consequently, 
it as dishonest an action to steal one as the other. 
You must recollect too, that you have no right to 
enter any man's preserves without permission ; so 
that you commit the unlawful act of trespassing, 
even before you can find the game. This is of 
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itself su£Scient to prove that game is the real 
property of the person upon whose estate it happens 
to be found at the time. Again you say that do- 
mestic creatures may be regarded as more strictly 
your own, from the circumstance of your having 
bred and reared them for your own use : now does 
not this argument apply in some measure to the 
game of which we were speaking? Has not Sir 
John, in common with most other gentlemen who 
are fond of sporting, been at some trouble and 
expence in order to preserve it? 

Samuel — That is true enough, Sir ; for Sir John 
is obliged to pay a keeper in order that his manor 
may be looked after ; besides which fancy, the 
finding of his birds in winter must cost him a to- 
lerable sum. 

Squire — Well then, you will agree at least, that 
if trouble and expence, in order to preserve what 
is found on one's own land, confer the right of 
property, Sir John has proved his game to be as 
much Ms property as your turkies are t/our pro* 
perty. But I see you are desirous of making some 
further observation. 

Samuel — It is simply this, Sir ; what a pity it is 
that the laws cannot be so framed as to admit of 
both parties being satisfied ! 

Squire — Rather say, Samuel, what a pity it is 
that people will not be satisfied to live peaceably 
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and respectably in obedience to those laws by 
which their country is governed ! 

Samuel — Well, Sir, that would be the best 
way to be sure : it would be the saving of a great 
deal of trouble if •people would only believe it. 

Squire- — That it would : besides^ as we all live 
under the protection of the laws, we should do ' 
our best in every instance to support them : some 
folks may endeavour to persuade you that poachers 
are punished too hardly, but I should like to know 
what would happen if every one was suffered to 
reject the laws he did not like* 

Samuel — ^Why, Sir, I think there would soon 
be no law at all* 

Squire — ^And a pretty state the country would 
be in, if there were no laws ! what would there be 
to secure our lives and our property against the 
outrages of evil-disposed persons ? 

Saniuel—0\ Sir, that would be a sad thbg, 
indeed, and I am sure any man who reflects coolly 
must be thankful that there are laws, by which 
offenders can be punished* 

Squire — And in consequence of this ^se re- 
flection, Samuel, I hope you will acknowledge that 
a man who is convicted of poaching justly deserves 
the punishments awarded to ^he crime* ^ 

Samuel — Yes, Sir, I am now convinced that it is 
quite proper such offenders should be dealt with 

'I 11 
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according to the law ; but what a pity it is that so 
many people are ready to buy the game which is 
furnished by. such dishonest means. 

Squire — But do you not know, Samuel, that the 
buyer as well as the seller, is subjected to a penalty 
on these ocqasions ? 

Samuel — ^Yes, Sir, but I fear there are so many 
buyers notwithstanding, that a great encourage- 
ment is held out to poachers. 

Squire — I wish, like you, that no one would 
eidser receive stolen goods, or encourage in any 
way the persons who stole them, for by io doings 
they undoubtedly connive at the theft: but this 
is no excuse whatever for poaching, or any other 
act of dishonesty; if we find any one vice meet 
with more encouragement than another, we should 
goajrd against it with double caution, jmid ^^ not 
follow the multitude to do evil." For my part, I 
had rather dispense with game from one year to 
another^ than get it with the idea of its having been 
supplied me by dishonest means. 

Samuel — ^Yes, Sir, I know you would, and I hope 
your good example will be of use to your neigh- 
bo;urs. I am sure this bit of conversation has been 
of service to me, for when I first heard that Charley 
was to be transported for seven years, I took it 
sorely to heart, and felt inclined to murmur at the 
laws, by which his sentence was decreed ; but now 

f2 
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I view the matter in a different light, and I rejoice 
to say I view it altogether in a more comfortable 
one. It is possible this timely warning may ope- 
rate powerfully on the lad's heart, that he may be 
deterred as long as he lives from committing a 
similar offence; had he only been imprisoned for 
a few months, his resolutions might not have ac- 
quired sufficient strength to allow of good habits 
becoming fixed ; and had he escaped punishment 
altogether, he would by degrees have become a 
hardened offender, and in all probability have ter- 
minated his days at the gallows. But now, I pray 
most fervently that God will in his infinite mercy be 
pleased to spare him in order that he may repent, 
and return to his own country in every respect a 
better man than he leaves it. 

Squire-r-l hope most sincerely that your wishes 
will be fulfilled ; and now, Samuel, I wish you a 
good morning and a prosperous journey. 

Samuel — Good morning, Sir, and many thanks 
for your kindness. 



PRESENCE OF MIND, 



A TALE. 



A WEALTHY farmer of the name of Moore, was one 
day proceeding to overlook his labourers, when he 
was suddenly accosted by his youngest son, who, 
with a countenance expressive of the greatest dis- 
may, besought him to repair directly to the sheep- 
pasture, where a valuable ewe had fallen on her 
back, and was dying in all the agonies of suffoca- 
tion. Mr. Moore laid down his rake, and with 
equal speed, but more composure than Frank, 
whose agitation had rendered him nearly breath- 
less, jumped over the hedge, crossed the adjacent 
road, and in less than ten minutes reached the 
place where the disaster had occurred. But, alas ! 
he arrived too late, for the poor creature having 
struggled in vain to extricate herself from the ditch 
into which she had so inadvertently fallen, had be- 
come a prey to exhaustion, and was lifeless before 
the farmer had time to approach the spot. Frank 
being naturally a tender-hearted lad, and accus- 
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tomed from his cradle to behave with humanity to- 
wards all animals, could scarcely refrain from shed- 
ding tears when his father assured him that his ewe 
had expired, and at the same time directed his at- 
tention towards her two lambs, which were hanging 
over the brink of the ditch, bleating most piteously, 
as if to bewail the misfortune that had befallen 
their parent. 

After gazing on this scene for a few moments^ 
the farmer broke silence : ^^ come, Frank," said he, 
** it is not well to waste in unavailing regret the 
time which we might devote to diminish the evil 
consequences of our errors : look at these poor or- 
phans, do they not implore our protection, in lan- 
guage as plain as they are capable of uttering? In 
accidents of this sort, our first care should always 
be to provide against the mischief extending, any 
further : and we must take these lambs home forth- 
with, or they will die for want of proper care and 
nourishment." The farmer's last words seemed to 
give a frei^ impulse to the train of Frank's ideas, 
he turned hastily tow^ds the lambs, and taking 
them gently in his arms, without further loss of 
time conveyed them to his mother, a homely active 
woman, who, on hearing of the misfortune, pre- 
pared immediately to make provision for the pre- 
sent, as well as the future wants of the two little 
helpless creatures* 
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In the course of the evening Mr. Moore pro- 
posed a walk to some fields he possessed^ about the 
distance of a mile from the, farm-house^ and calling 
to his son, who was busy scaring crows from the 
wheatyaeld, he desired him to relinquish his occu- 
pation for the purpose of accompanying him : Frank 
eagerly obeyed this summons, and having resumed 
his accustomed buoyancy of spirits, he chatted gaily 
with his father on various subjects, until the sight 
of a flock of sheep gave a turn to the conversation ; 
during which the farmer recurred to the loss he 
had sustained in the mornmg : " Frank," said he, 
" I may fairly rate the value of that sheep at 4/. 
and this sum I might undoubtedly have found vari- 
ous ways of employing, either for pleasure or pro- 
fit ; yet, I believe, there is scarcely a misfortune 
under the sun from whence we may not draw some 
profitable instruction. In the present instance I 
am not without hopes, my lad, that this accident 
may prove the means of teaching you one of the 
most important lessons of life.'' 

" Father," said Frank, "I have often heard you 
and mother say, that it is wrong to despair under 
any affliction, but I do not understand what useful 
lesson I can learn by the death of the poor sheep." 

** I wfll tell you, my dear," said his father ; "you 
appear to know that when an accident has hap- 
pened it is proper to make the best of it, and bear 

F 4 
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it with all the composure we can command ; but you 
have yet to learn that it is equally requisite to en- 
deavour to keep our spirits from being flurried at 
the moment that the accident happens : calmness 
or composure, under unforeseen disasters, is called 
presence of mind, which merely means, having our 
wits about us at all times, in order that when they 
are suddenly required, as in cases of this sort, we 
may be able to act coolly, and with the same judg- 
ment as we should do in the common occurrences 
of life." 

" I understand what you mean, father," said 
Frank, colouring consciously, " for I recollect when 
I came this morning to tell you what had happened, 
my senses were so confused that I scarcely knew 
what I said or did." 

*^ And to that confusion, or what I call want of 
present thought, Frank, I may attribute in great 
measure the loss of my sheep." 

" But, father," replied Frank, who was evidently 
much hurt at this idea, " I could not help being 
frightened, when I saw the poor creature struggling 
so violently, what could I do to save her? I never 
saw any thing of thd sort before." 

" I am willing to make every allowance for you, 
Ffank," said the farmer; " having, till within the 
last few months, spent the greatest part of your 
life in a town, it is natural that you should be sur- 
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prised by an occurrence, which any one who has 
lived in the yidnity of a farm would tell you was 
by no means an unusual one : but I cannot see any 
reason why you should have been so overcome by 
surprise, as to act as if you had not the power of 
reflec^on. You found a sheep which had fallen on 
its back, and from its inability to recover its natural 
position, was, to use your own expression, gasping 
for breath, and dying in the agonies of suffocation : 
now the most prompt expedient which your under- 
standing suggested in order to save its life, was that 
of running frill half a mile to procure assistance, for 
which in reality you had no occasion, and which, 
owing to the distance from whence it came, was too 
late to be of any avail !" 

Frank coloured like crimson,' and saw at once 
the folly of his conduct ; but his ideas were so con- 
fused, that he still seemed hardly ^are of the pro- 
ceeding he ought to have adopted. 

" Come, Frank," said the farmer, *' I see you 
are puzzling yourself to no purpose, so put the 
sheep out of the question, and tell me what your 
grandmother does when she is seized in bed with a 
bad fit of the asthma." 

Frank, who was prepared for a more difficult 
question, looked up with some degree of surprise, 
scarcely believing his father could be in earnest : 
but on the latter repeating his demand, he an- 
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swered readily, " she calls for some of us to help 
her to sit up that she may breathe better." 

" And if she was suffered to remain without as- 
sistance, and for a length of time in a posture which, 
from the nature of her complaint, renders the act of 
breathing difficult, would not that be sufficient to 
cause her death ?" 

Frank expressed his full conviction that it would. 

" Well then, my dear boy," returned his father, 
*^ as you have judgment sufficient to give her the 
necessary aid on these occasions, why could not 
that same judgment have been exercised towards 
the sheep ? the cases were in some respects similar, 
and I feel convinced, that had you in the first in- 
stance simply raised the animal on its legs, it would 
have speedily recovered." 

By this comparison Frank clearly understood the 
extent of his error, and after expressing his sincere 
conviction that this incident would prove a warning 
to him to act more wisely for the future, his father 
continued : " I have seen many an instance, in 
which presence of mind in one person has effected 
more good than the bodily exertions of half a dozen. 
You are, perhaps, too young to recollect the circum- 
stances attending the death of one of your cousins, 
a fine boy of two years old. 

His mother, by trade a bonnet maker, whose 
house stood nearly a mile from any village, went 
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out one morning on business^ leaving him to the 
care of her two apprentices, girls of sixteen and se- 
venteen years of age. She had scarcely been ab- 
sent half an hour, when the little fellow crawled 
down stairsj and in attempting (as was supposed) 
to reach some broth which was simmering in the 
kitchen, his clothes caught fire. On his uttering 
a piercing shriek, the young women came speedily 
to his assistance, and discovered the poor child 
screaming on the floor, enveloped in flames. In- 
stead of adopting any prompt method of extinguish- 
ing them, these two girls were so terrified as to act 
as if they had been deprived of common sense : one 
of them ran off* to call her master who was in the 
harvest field at some distance from the house, while 
the other stood crying over the child, trying to 
shake its clothes, which only fanned the flames, and 
rendered them more active ; then having bethought 
herself of running to the pump at the bottom of the 
garden for waler, she snatched up a bucket, and 
was on the threshold of the house-door, when she 
was met by one of the gleaners, a little girl about 
ten years of age, who having heard the child scream 
as she was accidentally passing the road, came in 
to see what was the matter : no sooner was she 
made acquainted with his deplorable situation, than 
she ran instantly into the kitchen, and hastily pull-^ 
ing off her woollen petticoat, wrapped him in it, so 
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as to cover him from head to foot, by which means 
she succeeded in effectually smothering the flames. 
Had this been done at first, the poor child's life 
would undoubtedly have been saved; the little 
girl deserved the greatest praise for the steadiness 
and presence of mind which she exerted in his 
behalf, though I regret to say it was of no avail, 
for in consequence of the weak and foolish conduct 
of the two elder girls, the poor child was so much 
injured that it died the following day." 

" Oh father, how shocking !" exclaimed Frank, 
whose attention had been much excited by this 
story, " what must have been the feelings of those 
two girls when my poor little cousin died?" 

" Their feelings were, indeed, such as would 
have excited your pity, Frank ; and it is to preserve 
you from committing a similar error, and expe- 
riencing similar consequences, that I have been led 
to tell you this story." 

" I have often heard my granimother say,'*' 
observed Frank, " * that fire and water were good 
servants, but bad masters ;' aujd I think that is true, 
for I am sure they serve us well in all the neces- 
saries of life, and yet if we let them get ahead of 
us, they are two very destructive enemies." 

They are indeed, my dear,^' said the fanner; 

but they are likewise blessings, for which we 
cannot feel too thankful, and I am convinced that 
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in domestic matters, most of the accidents occa-^ 
sioned by them may be traced to the indiscretion 
of some ne^Ugent person. Do you recollect what 
happened to Mary Haye last year, because she 
held her candle slanting instead of upright, and 
was too idle to fetch the snuffers, when she re- 
quired them ?" 

** Oh yes, I remember the spark dropped on 
some lace that was laid on the counter, and da- 
maged it so badly that Mary was turned away for her 
carelessness; to be sure folks cannot be too careful, 
but in case I am ever present at an accident occa- 
sioned by fire, I should like to know, father, what 
you think the best way of putting it out ?" 

'^ Where a plentiful supply of water is at hand,*' 
replied Mr. Moore, " that is a most effectual way 
of extinguishing it ; but in case of the clothes of 
any person taking fire, it i^ best to wrap the indi- 
vidual up quickly in a rug, carpet, or any thing of 
a woollen kind, which by excluding the air is well 
calculated to arrest the progress of the flame : ob- 
serve that such expedients are very simple, and 
may be resorted to in cases of accident by persons 
as young as yourself, but remember at the same 
time, that unless you are both prompt and com- 
posed, you can be of little use." 

Frank promised to follow these instructions; 
and asked his father if he could not recollect any 
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further instance of the good effects of presence 
of mind.' 

" More than one I assure you, Frank," replied 
the farmer, " but since it is getting late, I shall 
merely tell you of a singular adventure which oc- 
curred some years since, in a neighbourhood with 
which I was well acquainted. In the outskirts of 
a small market-town, in Yorkshire, lived an old 
woman, who was possessed of some little property, 
and rented a comfortable cottage, of which she 
was the only inhabitant. On the night previous to 
one of her rent-days, she was sitting up rather 
later than usual, when she was suddenly startled 
by an extraordinary sound, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the chimney, and on bending over the fire- 
place to listen more distinctly, she distinguished, 
to her great consternation, the feet of a man who 
was evidently descending the chinmey. It may 
easily be imagined that no visitor would come at 
that untimely hour and in that strange manner for 
any good purpose, and having a few pounds in the 
house, she immediately guessed what was really 
the case, namely, that he was come with the inten- 
tion of robbing her. What could she do ? She 
was an infirm old woman, and before she could 
have hobbled across the garden to call her neigh- 
hours, (who were all, most likely, in bed) the vil- 
lain would have overtaken her, and possibly killed 
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her for attempting to discover him : if she opened 
her window and shouted murder, the chances were 
that he might put a period to her existence before 
she could obtain any assistance ; and if she remained 
as she was/ and suffered him to do as he pleased, 
she ran the risk of losing in one hour the amount 
of her savings for the year. All these reflections 
passed rapidly through the mind of the poor old 
woman, and with singular readiness she hit upon 
the foUo^ving expedient : without loss of time, and 
without uttering a single exclamation, she seized 
upon a bundle of straw which was lying in the 
corner of the room, and setting it in a blaze with 
her candle she hastily thrust it up the chimney. 
This had the desire^ effect ; for no sooner was the 
rogue sensible of the heat, than he judged it pru- 
dent to change his quarters, and to avoid being 
roasted alive, he speedily clambered up to a more 
airy situation, and eiFected his escape with all 
imaginal)le expedition. As soon as the old woman 
was convinced of the success of her defensive, as 
well as offensive experiment, she made the best of 
her way to the nearest house, where she roused .the 
inmates, and acquainted them with her singular 
adventure. 

" The intelligence quickly spread, and every per- 
son in the vicinity exerted themselves in her behalf, 
and adopted the surest methods for the apprehen- 
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sion of the culprit. You will rejoice to hear that 
their efforts were successful ; for on the following 
day the offender was taken into custody; and 
proved to be one of a very hardened gang who had 
recently made their escape from York Castle. The 
person in question was at that period under sen- 
tence of imprisonment for a term of years, and 
having previously lived several months in the 
neighbourhood of the old woman, on whose so- 
litude he had thus ventured to intrude, was in con- 
sequence rendered fully aware of the apparent 
helplessness of her condition, from .which he had 
no reasons to anticipate such decisive and well- 
timed opposition. For this subsequent offence he 
was sentenced to transportation for life ; and I can 
only add, that the old woman passed the remainder 
of her days without ever experiencing a similar 
adventure *." 

Frank was quite delighted with this story, and 
expressed his warmest approbation at the coolness 
and intrepidity which the old woman manifested 
on this occasion. The farmer had now just reached 
the path leading up to the farm-house, when his son 
suddenly stopped him : 

" Father," said he, eagerly, " I have one re- 
quest to make, which I hope you will not refuse : 

* This story is taken from real life. 
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and that is, that I may be allowed to have the care 
of those two lambs^ who have this day been de- 
prived of their mother through my neglect and 
inexperience ; I will tend them with the greatest 
care, for I shall never forget what a useful lesson 
their misfortune has been the means of teaching 
me. 

"Mr. Moore readily assented to this proposal, 
and Frank fulfilled his charge with the most un- 
remitting diligence. He was rewarded by seeing 
the little orphans thrive well under his protection, 
and he retained throughout his life a sincere con- 
viction of the good effects arising from presence of 
mind. 



MISCELLANEOUS FACTS; 



EXTRACTED FROM THE PUBLIC NEWSPAPERS. 



Caution to coachmen. — The driver of the York 
and Hull mails^ was convicted before the Mayor 
of Beverly, during the month of April, 1828, in the 
mitigated penalty of 5/. and costs, for having, by 
furious driving, when in a state of intoxication, 
overturned the coach, by which one gentleman who 
wa^ a passenger had his ancle, and another his 
wrist dislocated. This example we hope will have 
a good effect in repressing practices so pregnant 
with danger to the community, as the one to which 
we have referred. — Country Paper. 



Awful death of a poacher. — ^A man, notorious 
for poaching, who lived at Ounesley in Stafford- 
shire, came at length to his end in the most awful 
manner, as he was literally killed by the very wea- 
pon which he was in the habit of employing in de- 
fiance of the laws of his country. It seems he was 
one day in the act of firing his gun, when the breech. 
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not being well fastened, became separated by the 
shock, and was driven end ways against his fore- 
head with such violence as to cause his immediate 
death. — London Paper. 



The fortune-teUers, — It happened one Autumn, 
that a gang of gipsies pitched their tents near the 
house of a respectable farmer in Darley Dale, in 
the neighbourhood of Matlock, and for the civilities 
shewn them by the farmer, they expressed their 
gratitude: and in order to make a return, they 
offered by their incantations to double the amount 
of any money he could bring to them at a cer- 
tain time and place. The money was to be 
wrapped up in the manner described by them, and 
tied with a particular sort of cord, but prior to the 
grand experiment, the farmer tried them with about 
twenty shillings, which, to carry on the farce, they 
made forty : he unfortunately swallowed the bait, 
and in order to profit more largely by the doubling 
system, he raised the sum of nineteen pounds, tied 
it up according to their directions, and with his 
wife, met them late at night at the turn of a bye- 
lane, leading up to the wilds of Darley and Matlock 
moors. The parcel in question was passed from 
hand to hand, for a certain number of times, and 
during the ceremony, the farmer was told to close 
his eyes (no doubt to favour their designs) when 
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his own money, so particularly wrapped up, disap- 
peared, and another similar parcel was substituted, 
which was not to be opened for several hours. ^ 
firiendly parting followed, and each wished the t)ther 
a good night : but the farmer was so eager to reap 
the promised store of riches, that after walking 
about forty yards, he opened the parcel, and to his 
great astonishment, found only blank paper. In 
vain he attempted to pursue the fugitives, in order 
to regain his lost property ; they were provided with 
means by which their hasty retreat was secured, 
and the farmer returned home completely mortified 
and ashamed, and we have no doubt will be a wiser 
man for the future. — Country Paper. 



A warning to persons who are in the habit of 
uttering imprecations. — A mechanic at Winsford 
near Middlewich, being ill and unable to attend 
his work as usual, his wife reproached him bitterly; 
and in the course of the altercation which ensued, 
worked herself up into a furious passion, which she 
vented in imprecations too horrible to repeat. In 
the midst of these blasphemous imprecations, she 
suddenly lost the use of her sight and speech, be- 
came almost paridysed, and died a few hours after- 
wards. — London Paper, 



Persevering industry. — There is now residing 
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in Attercliffe, a tailor of the name of Gilbertthorpe, 
who, about twelve years ago, had the misfortune to 
lose his right arm, while serving in the artillery, 
and was thus apparently deprived of the means of 
providing for his family. But industry will sur- 
mount great difficulties: he determined to make 
the best possible use of his remaining arm, and, how- 
ever unlikely it may seem, to perform the several 
parts of his trade with the left arm alone ; he has 
so far succeeded, that for several years he has been 
able to provide comfortably for a numerous family. 
His method is to pin his work upon his left thigh, 
and to hold it firmly with the opposite knee, while 
with the left hand he executes his work with dex- 
terity and neatness. This is certainly a remarkable 
instance of what persevering industry will accom- 
plish ; and deserves to be recorded to the praise of 
the individual, as well as for matter of reproof to 
the numerous class of idlers, who, without half these 
difficulties, prefer a wandering, and for the most 
part a wretched life of indolence and fraud, to 
one of honest and honourable industry. — Country 
Paper, 

Caution to servants. — In the year 1828, George 
Whitchurch and Elizabeth Jones were indicted at 
the Hertfordshire Sessions for stealing a small 
quantity of pork, mince-meat, apples, wine, and 
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other articles, the property of Mr. Ames, of Larner 
Park, in that country : the male prisoner was butler 
and the female prisoner housekeeper and cook in 
the prosecutor's establishment. The indictment was 
framed under a recent act of Parliament, for in- 
flicting more severe punishments upon servants 
convicted of robbing their employers. The coun- 
sel for the prosecution said, that it was not the 
value of the articles stolen, but a sense of pubUc 
justice, and the necessity of checking a great and 
increasing evil, which induced the prosecutor to 
bring the prisoners to the bar. 

The case having been heard, the jury returned a 
verdict of guilty against George Whitchurch and 
Elizabeth Jones, and they were sentenced by the 
court to transportation for fourteen years. — London 
Paper. 
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PRAYER AT THE INFANT SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 



MORNINa PRATER FOR CHILDREN. 



O GoD^ our heavenly Father, thou art good to us, 
and we would serve thee ; we have sinned and done 
wrcHig many times. Jesus Christ died for us ; for- 
give us our sins for his sake ; may the Holy Spirit 
change our hearts, and help us to-day to be good 
children, and to do what is right. Keep us from 
wicked thoughts, and bad temper ; make us try to 
learn all that we are taught ; keep us in health all 
the day. We would always think of God, and 
when we die, may we go to heaven. God bless 
our fathers and mothers, our brothers and sisters, 
OMX benefactors and teachers, and make us obedient 
and kind, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen, 



Cr 
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USE OF INFANT SCHOOLS; 

ILLUSTRATED IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN JOHN 

PERKINS AND DAVID WRIGHT, TWO 

MANUFACTURERS. 



Perkins — So, David, I hear there has been a 
subscription amongst the gentlefolks, to buy that 
old waste building, which was in former days a 
school house : perhaps you can tell me what use 
they are going to make of it. 

tVright — ^^I can, John ; for I am just come from 
the parsonage where they are bifty talking it over; 
the fact is this : the gentry have subscribed a sum 
sufficient to repair, and put it in decent order, that 
it may be adapted for the purpose of an Infant 
School. 

Perkins — An Infant School ! Well, this is some- 
thing new in our parish, and of all the strange de- 
vices, I think it the most absurd that ever was in- 
vented : I suppose the quality expect us to pay a 
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f&my a week for sending our little ones to school^ 
when we all know they are too young to be taught 

Wright — And gladly would I pay my penny, 
John, nay, more, were it requisite, to entitle as 
many young ones as I should have to such a privi- 
lege. 

Perkins — Ah, David ! they have talked you over 
I perceive, but their fine words will never go down 
with me, or make me believe what is contrary to 
common reason, I can tell you that 

Wright — Come, John, do not be so outrageou$ 
about the matter, but let you and I talk it over 
coolly together, and let us both state the reasons 
on which our different opinions are founded ; you 
shall begin first, if you please. 

Perkins — ^Well, then, in the first place, I begin 
by minding the old saying, ** never attempt to run 
before you can walk;" which I think highly appli- 
cable to my side of the argument, for the gentry 
wish to fill our children's heads with book-learning 
as soon as they begin to speak. I believe they 
would teach them to say their A, B, C, before they 
could repeat the names of their brothers and sis- 
ters: besides, putting all that nonsense aside, I 
think it a great hardship to set a child down, when 
it can scarcely speak, and confine it to its lessons 
for three parts of the day. 

Wright — But pray, John, let me ask you ^nc 
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question ; did you ever see an Infant School eon- 
ducted on such strange principles ? 

Perkins — Seen one ? No, nor wish to see one 
either, I have heard of them, and that is enough 
£ox me. 

Wright — Ah ! but it is not enough for me ; one 
must not always judge by hearsay. 

Perkins — But I know it ; for I had it from the 
mouth of Jack Dawson, who is a cousin of mine, 
and he had a right to know, for he lived many 
years in a place where the gentry were quite inad 
after establishing Infant Schools. 

Wright — ^Well, and what did Jack Dawson say 
against them ? 

Perkins — Why, he said he would never pay a 
farthing in support of such a whimsical device : no, 
said he, I will not be wheedled into paying for my 
child's schooling before it is old enough to learn, 
and it may get learning enough to work its way in 
the world by going to school when it is seven or 
^ight years old ; '^ all work, and no play, makes 
Jack a dull boy ;*' it is a downright shame to tie a 
^hild to its book as soon as it is able fo walk, and 
po charity to the parents either. 

WrightSo Jack never made a trial of the thing, 
did he? 

Perkins — Not he, indeed ; he said he would Fa- 
ther pay a nurse for the care of his childreh« than 
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k schoolmistress ; so he bade his wife keep them all 
at home till they were ready for instruction, and 
never mind what the quality said about such matters. 

Wright — Well, folks must please themselves in 
these cases, and ^^ the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating ;*' so, perhaps, you can tell me how the 
plan succeeded with those children whose parents 
thought differently. 

Perkins — How it succeeded? Nay, indeed, I 
never asked, but I can give a pretty good guess; 
notwithstanding. Take my word for it, after a few 
years, many of them would be taken from school, 
scarcely wiser than when they went ; while a few, 
whom they would contrive to cram with knowledge, 
so as to shew off in favour of their system, would 
come forth with their little heads stuffed with learn- 
ing beyond their years, and unsuited to their sta* 
tion. What could one expect from a set of puny 
meagre-faced little things deprived of exercise, 
frightened into obedience, and debarred from all 
the privileges of their age ? 

Wright — Bless my heart, John, what a chapter 
of calamities you are summing up, I fear you will 
never have patience to hear my story, for I give 
you notice, I view the matter under far brighter 
colours. 

Perkins — Well, talk on, I will hear your story 
to the end, though I cannot flatter you so far as to 
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say there is any chance of your altering my opi- 
nion. 

Wright — ^Well, then, I begin by saying that for 
some years subsequent to my marriage, I worked in a 
district twice as populous as this, where there were 
several charitable institutions, and, amongst others, 
an Infant School. I had never seen an establish- 
ment of the sort, or thought a moment on the sub- 
ject, till our family began to increase, and both my- 
self and my wife had reason to feel the necessity of 
enquiring into any method which we were a:ssured 
by respectable authority, would tend to promote the 
good of our children. I may add, that we were 
doubly induced to do so from the alarm we expe- 
rienced on account of our eldest boy, who met with 
an accident when he was three years old, which 
nearly cost him his life ; this was no less than hav- 
ing his thigh broken, in cwisequence of getting 
under the wheel of a waggon, which knocked him 
down as he was running after some other children 
in the town streets. I remember, as if it were but 
yesterday, a conversation I held with the surgeon, 
who was called in to set the limb, and attend the 
child till he was recovered. " What a pity it is, 
good man," said he, ** that you take so little care to 
guard your children against accidents of this sort: 
wliat must be expected to ensue, if infants are suf- 
fered to play about the streets at their own discre^ 
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tion?" Indeed^ Sir^ repGed I, you may trust me 
for contriving something in order to prevent a re- 
currence of what has happened. But it is no easy 
task for a woman who has a baby to nurse^ and a 
good deal of work on her hands, to keep her eye 
also on a child who is able to run. 

*• But why not place it with some trusty person 
when your wife is occupied with tliese matters ?" 

That will be the only way, I believe. Sir, said I,, 
but the fact is this : I have twins, besides the baby, 
and this little fellow is, therefore, the oldest of four 
children; now, if we are obliged to place three of 
them -to nurse, during the day time, we shall have 
a heavy bill to pay at the end of the week. 

** Then why not send them to the Infant School, 
where, for the payment of a sum comparatively 
small, you might feel assured of their safety ?" 

Thought I to myself at once, why should I not: 
send them to the Infant School ? I was not a na- 
tive of the place, neither was my wife, and never 
having seen any establishments of this nature, I was 
totally ignorant of the manner in which they were 
conducted. Like you, I was at first inclined to 
think it was beginning with school too early. I 
ventmred to start my objections on this head, and 
asked the gentleman if he did not think my chil* 
dren too young to sit to their lessons for so long 
together ? 

a4 
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He laughed at this^ and said he presumed I had 
never seen an In&nt School. 

Never, Sir, replied I. 

" Then use your own ejres," said he, " and know 
what you judge." 

I thought this excellent advice; and having 
spoken to my wife on the subject, I went the fol- 
lowing morning to the school, and begged to be 
admitted for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the system on which these institutions are 
founded. I cannot tell whether my feelings of de- 
light or surprise were the most powerful, when op 
entering the room I beheld, not as I had errone- 
-ously imagined, a troop of unhappy infants, each 
looking as if he longed for the moment when hi# 
inclinations might resume their natural bent> but 
upwards of a hundred little souls collected in a clean 
airy place, the generality of whom testified by their 
happy looks, that they were subjected to no re* 
straint liable to destroy their natural spirits. It 
appeared to be the object of their instructors to 
teach things rather than words: and the simple 
truths they taught were conveyed in so pleasing a 
form, and in so kind a manner, that learning was 
thus divested of its difficulties, and like a. draught 
of which the flavour has been rendered attractive, 
was swallowed eagerly by the children for whose 
benefit it was intended. 
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Perkins — ^Well, Davidi I cannot listen to you 
any longer : the gentleman might tell you to use 
your own eyes> but I am sure you used them to 
very little purpose, when you suffered yourself to 
be tricked into beUeving that infants can be diverted 
with learning lessons, or that lessons can be turned 
into play. 

Wright — Have a little patience, John, and I 
shall not despair of convincing you there is some 
reason in what I say ; you must not imagine that in 
schools of this description, an infant is set down to 
its book as if it had a task to get by heart 

Perkins — How then ? I am sure I have heard of 
their learning arithmetic : do they make a play of 
a sum in addition? 

Wright — ^Entirely so, and just as good play as a 
game at marbles. 

Perkins — Well, one lives and learns to be sure, 
for I had no idea such a thing was possible : but, 
David, I have not done with you yet : you would 
have me to understand the little things have no 
tasks assigned them. Now I know better. I am 
sure of it. For Jack Dawson told me of a child of 
three years old, that could repeat its pence table : 
what do you say to that? 

JFrigfA^— Upon my word, John, I see no more 
hardship in teaching it to repeat a set of easy lines, 
beginning, '' twenty pence make one and eight- 

05 
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pence," than I do in your teaching your youngest 
child to say, *^ little Jack Horner sat in a comer," 
or any other baby rhyme, which we are all in the 
habit of making infants repeat, for the purpose of 
amusing and fixing their attention. 

Perkins — Ah ! but if I am not much mistaken, 
that is as different as chalk and cheese, unless you 
mean to say, that all the lessons they learn, includ- 
ing such as will be really useful to them in afier 
life, are rendered as easy and familiar to their pre- 
sent understandings as the rhymes I teach my chil- 
dren by way of fun. 

Wright — That is precisely what I mean, John, 
J could not have explained it better : it is in this in- 
stance nothing more or less than the playful mode 
by which the instruction is conveyed, that renders 
its acquisition so easy and attractive to those very 
minds which you would suppose least capable of 
receiving it ; and that I consider one of the most ad- 
mirable and distinctive features in the system of In- 
fant Schools. 

Perkins — I cannot indeed deny, David, that you 
have opened my eyes to something quite new ; but 
I have still some further observations to make : in 
the first place I should say, that, however vrell my 
^hild may be amused for a short time with tryir^ to 
<repeat after me a few easy rh3nne8 adapted to his 
•Cf^acity., T am sure he would soon be tired if he 
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were kept to the business for long together. Now 
how is that managed with such young scholars ? 

Wright — That" objection appears very just ; but 
it is obviated in the present instance^ by strict care 
that the understanding of the infant is never over- 
strained from having its attention confined too 
long together to any one object; a frequent change 
of occupation combined with bodily exercise, which 
accompanies^ or more properly forms a part of the 
greatest proportion of what you term lessons, con- 
tributes to counteract any tendency towards weaii- 
ness ; and most undoubtedly stimulates and excites 
the mind, in a manner favourable both to the ob- 
ject of the teacher, and the welfare of the scholar. 

Perkins — Well, all this I can, perhaps, believe, 
but another thought has just struck me : why has 
this system been confined merely to Infant Schools? 
as it tends so materially towards lessening the dif- 
ficulties of learning, I cannot see why it should 
not be pursued with equal success in schools for 
children of more advanced age ; surely it would be 
worth while to adopt it universally. 

Wright — Just let me ask you one question, 
John: I can distinguish your wife at this very 
moment busily employed in hushing her baby to 
sleep ; why should she take so much pains about 
the matter? You put your other children to bed 
without all that trouble. 

g6 
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Perkins — To be sure I do ; it would be a strange 
thing indeed^ if the little hardy rogues could not 
lie down, and go to sleep without a lullaby ; a stout 
healthy child who is able to walk does not stand in 
need of such indulgence. Besides the custom 
must be broke through at some time or other ; so it 
is best done as soon as all absolute necessity for 
its continuance has ceased. 

, Wright — Then is it not equally advisable that A 
child should be taught to think, and contend with 
some of the difficulties he must necessarily meet 
with in his passage through life, as soon as his un- 
derstanding is sufficiently ripe to qualify him for tlie 
task? Whatever his destination may be in afterlife^ 
ithere is no office he can fill in which some portion 
of thought and toil is not requisite; besides, know*- 
ledge varies both in kind and degree, and what is 
incomprehensible at one age is perfectly intelli- 
^ble at another. The mind requires to be 
strengthened as well as the body, and this can only 
be done by exercising its powers. As it advances, 
therefore, in strength, it may be fed with stronger 
food, and will require less childish treatment. In 
the infant, where the understanding is only begin- 
ning to unfold itself, the path of learning must at 
first be strewed with flowers ; time is then com- 
paratively of little value, and the great object is to 
tempt it onward. When the path is once entered, 



» . 
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time becomes daily more precious, the flowers 
must be insensibly withdrawn or more sparingly 
scattered, till at length knowledge becomes its 
own reward ; then will its path seem more thickly 
strewn with real flowers, than ever it did with ar- 
tificial ones to the delighted eye of childhood. 

Perkins — David I never heard better sense 
than that in all my life ; I was too hasty in what 
I said; but let me now hear how your li^ 
ones prospered afler you sent them to the Infant 
School. 

Wright — I am very ready to answer that ques-^ 
ftion, John, for thank God I never saw children 
prosper better in the whole course of my life ; in 
the first place, it was certainly more favourable to 
their bodily strength, to live for some hours every 
day in a good airy room amply adapted for its 
purpose, than it would have been to confiiie them 
in the little close habitation of some poor old 
woman, who gains a few pence by cramming her 
room as full of children as it can possibly hold : 
this arrangement undoubtedly saves them from the 
risk of being knocked down, or run over by horses, 
but it cannot hold forth the same advantages as an 
Infant School. Then as far as the happiness of 
my little ones were concerned, I believe they were 
the gainers by the plan I pursued, and I will give 
you my reasons for thinking so : their mother' oflen 
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observed with regret, that from having so much 
business on her hands she was frequently forced 
to let her children have more of their own way 
than was consistent with good management. " How 
can I well avoid it?" said she to me one diy, 
when I blamed her for giving the child some- 
thing he cried for, and went into a passion because 
it was not immediately given him; " I s^m sure I 
Jiave my hands full amongst them all, and just now 
that I have the baby in my arms and am doing 
my best to put it to sleep, I am glad to give them 
any thing I can to keep them quiet, I really have 
not time to dispute matters with them." Now, 
John, you know enough of children's habits to 
believe that, however excusable my wife's rea- 
soning under such circumstances might appear, 
there was nothing more Ukely to spoil a child's 
disposition. Our eldest boy, young as he was, 
.was becoming quite a tjrrant, and the other two 
were learning rapidly to shew frequent signs of 
passion and fretfulness, which I was convinced 
arose solely from mismanagement. Now my good 
friend, you will agree that neither a tyrannical or 
a peevish temper are likely to impart happiness to 
its possessor, and as the mild, yet. steady method 
of control to which they were subjected at the 
Infant School served in the course of a short period 
to check these inc}inationS| I leave you to guess 
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whether theh' happiness was not materially pro- 
moted by this change : I can only say^ that instead 
of a fit of crying half a dozen times a day, there 
was scarcely a tear shed between them in the 
course of a week; and I believe I do not err in 
saying, that, with very few exceptions, their cases 
were only similar to those of their school-fellows. 

Perkins — Well, then, I think their scholarship 
was worth paying for. 

Wright — John, I have also something to say 
upon that score; you observed, at the commence- 
ment of our conversation, that an institution of this 
description could be no charity to poor people 
since they were made to pay for it ; now you entirely 
forget how small a sum you pay in comparison 
with the heavy expence you are saved: for ex- 
ample, at the school which the gentry are about te 
establish in our parish, it is proposed that the pa- 
rents should pay a penny a week for each child : 
now is not that considerably less than you would 
pay for putting them out to nurse ? 

Perkins — To be sure it is, I could not get a 
nurse who would take charge of them under a 
penny a day at the least : you are right, David, and 
I can only say I spoke like a fool when I murmur- 
ed at the expence, and said it was no charity to the 
4)arents, for now I see clearly it is a very great one. 

Wright — And I can tell you further, John, it 
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was not in this instance alone that we found the 
place a saving to us j for my Mrife will tell you there 
were many other little expences saved, which/ 
however trifling they may appear in themselves, 
amount to a pretty penny when recJRned together 
at the year's end. 

Perkins — I do not quite understand that, neigh- 
botur ; do you mean to say there was a lessening 
in those expences you would have incurred by 
keeping them at home ? 

Wright — I do indeed, and I dare say you will 
find it the same, for I remember hearing you 
complain bitterly last week of the heavy bills you 
were forced to pay so frequently for soap. 

Perkins — Well I know I did, I cannot help 
giiimbling whenever I look at them, and then I 
say, how happens it that our washing costs us so 
much more than it did a few years back ? ** Tift 
no fault of mine," said my wife, " nor do I know 
how it can be avoided, unless you would wish 
to see your children as black as sweeps, for as 
soon as the little things can run, they follow one 
another out of doors, and into the very dirtiest places 
they can pick out ; and what can I do, when they 
come home with their frocks all splashed with mud 
and dirt, but scrub and scour till I get it off, and 
am enabled to turn them out again tolerably de- 
cent.** I know the so^ip employed on those occasions 
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costs a good deal^ but the wash-tub is the only 
cure for dirt* 

Wright — ^What do you say now to playing in 
a nice clean room : would not that be better than 
picking rags cm of the coal-holey or dabbling in 
the gutter that runs across the alley ? 

Perkins — Why indeed it would, I am sure it 
would save my wife a world of trouble, and myself 
a power of money. 

Wright — As much as would buy each of your 
little ones a new frock at the year's end ; so they 
might be the gainers, if only in that particular. 

Perkins — ^A good thought of yours, David, and 
I declare all the money that is saved in this way 
shall be laid out for their use, not a farthing of it 
shall go tp the public-house, I am determined; poor 
little things ! it quite cheers my heart to think how 
decently we shall be able to clothe them next 
winter. 

Wright — ^Yes, neighbour, and I think your 
wife will not have reason to complain so much of 
her time being taken up by the wash-tub, 

Perkins — ^Very true, poor Peggy will be gl^d 
indeed to have any little respite from her labours ; 
though she always says, and wisely too I think, that 
she would rather have a little more trouble in 
washing the children's clothes, so long as they play 
in places near the house, than suffer them to break 
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away and get into the streets, where they might 
be run over and killed before any one could help 
them. , . ' 

Wright — She will rejoice to hear the news then: 
but bless my heart if here is not Wk. Forster,'the 
rector, getting over the stile close beside us ; I was 
so intent on what we have been saying, that I never 
thought of looking a yard before me. 
(Mr, Forster approaches y the two men take off 
their hats respectfully,) 
\ Mr, Forster — Good morning to you both, I fear 
I have interrupted a very earnest conversation. 

Wright — To be sure, Sir, we were talking rather 
earnestly: we were conversing on the subject of 
Infant Schools. 

.Mr. Forster — Infant Schools? Well, I hope 
you were of one opinion respecting them. 

Perkins — Yes, Sir, that is we are of one opinion 
now; for I confess I diflfered greatly from my 
friend here, at the beginning of our conversation ; 
but he has made it clear, though to my shame be 
it spoken, that I talked like a hot-headed fellow 
upon a subject, which in reality 1 did not under- 
stand. 

Mr, Forster — You need not be ashamed of own- 
ing the truth so honestly, John, for by so doing 
you prove yourself a wiser man now than you were 
an hour ago. 
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Perkins — Well, Sir, there is some comfort in 
that, to be sure ; but you see I was misled by the 
report of one Jack Dawson, a relation of mine, who 
told me a number of strange tales respecting Infant 
Schools, all of v^Ai tended to their discredit ; but 
I am now convinced they were nothing more or 
less than a parcel of falsehoods from beginning to 
end. 

Mr. Forster — Well, John, I hope you will not 
sujSer your judgment to be so much influenced by 
mere hearsay in future. 

Perkins — I hope not, indeed. Sir, and I am more 
likely to be cautious in that respect, inasmuch as I 
never thought Jack Dawson would have been the 
man to mislead me, for I cannot say he is other- 
wise given to telling untruths. 

Mr. Forster — Perhaps he may, like yourself, 
have been misled by the report of some one else : 
but if even that were the case, he was to blame for 
not investigating the truth of what he asserted ; 
which, as he lived on the spot, would have been an 
easy matter to accomplish : but if you suppose the 
person who deceived you to have been himself pre- 
viously deceived by another, you may naturally say, 
how can these stories have originated ? Now I must 
tell you, that as warm ah advocate as I openly pro- 
fess myself to be in favour of the system of Infant 
Schools^ I am not so partial as to imagine that since 
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these establishments have become so common, every 
institution bearing their name has been conducted 
in a manner wholly faultless : a few errors may have 
occasionally been committed in the management of 
some one or other of them, without any reflection on 
the general system, which time has proved to be 
productive of so much benefit to the class for whom 
it was designed. Yet these alone have given origin 
to many of those absurd and exaggerated accounts 
which have been indiscriminately circulated by the 
mischievous, and have, I grieve to say, been k>o 
easily credited by the inexperienced. Many of the 
former were resolved to oppose the system from ite 
commencement, merely because it was something 
new : I only wish they could be persuaded to cast 
aside their prejudices, and with their own eyes take 
a^ sober view of the matter, and I make no doubt 
they would, one and all, change their sentiments* 

Wright — It is a foolish thing, indeed, to oppose 
any plan merely because it is new ; for if that feel- 
ing were universal, there could be no improvement 
in any thing whatsoever. 

Mr. Forster — Nor can I think those persons 
much wiser, who would pronounce the whole sys- 
tem of schools useless, merely because they might 
diance to hear of some few that bad not been ma- 
naged properly. 

Wright — Indeed, Sir^ they must be either preju- 
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diced^ or of very weak understanding, who would 
say such things. We should think a man mad who 
tried to convince us that stage coaches should be 
set aside, because accidents occasionally happened 
from careless driving : yet it would be only arguing 
on a similar principle. 

Mr. Forster — That is very true, David ; but as, 
I trust, there is now no risk of either of you adopt- 
ing such mistaken opinions, I shall only say, we 
propose establishing an Infant School for the be- 
nefit of this parish, as soon as the room we have in 
view shall have been thoroughly adapted for that 
purpose ; and I need scarcely add, that whatever 
number of scholars may be entrusted to our charge, 
we shall feel ourselves in duty bound to regard each 
of them with the utmost care and tenderness: we 
do not aim at making them learned beyond their 
years ; but surely, if they can imbibe any portion 
<^ useful knowledge under the form of diversion, it 
will be all the better : and again I say, that although 
we may, and undoubtedly shall endeavour to im- 
part as soon as it is perfectly practicable, the first 
outlines of virtue and religion, we shall ever bear in 
mind, that the objects of our instructions are really 
infants ; infants, not oiity in age, but in mind. 



HYMN. 



Happy the child whose tender yearf 

Receive instructions well, 
Who hates the sinner's path, and fears 

The road that leads to Hell. 

When we devote our youth to Gody 

'Tis pleasing in his eyes : 
A flower when offered in the bud 

Is no vain sacrifice* 

'Tis easier task, if we begin 

To fear the Lord betimes, 
While sinners that grow old in sin 

Are hardened in their crimes. 

'Twill save us from a thousand snares 

To mind religion young, 
Grace will preserve our following jeata 

And make our virtue strong. 

To thee. Almighty God, to thee 

Our childhood, we resign : 
'Twill please us to look back and fte 

That our whole lives. were thine. 

Let the sweet work of prayer and praise 

Employ my youngest breath : 
Thus I'm prepared for longer days, 

Or fit for early death. 

Wattb. 



PHILIP DREW, 

A TALE. 



Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary. 

Lev, zix. 30. 

During a short period which I passed in a country 
village in the north of England^ I became master 
of a little piece of village history, which, from the 
excellent moral it contains, I consider worthy of be- 
ing committed te paper. It exemplifies, in a strike 
ing manner, the dreadful consequences that may 
result from the early indulgence of irregular habits, 
the disobedience of children, and the negligence of 
parents. 

The bells of the little Church in the village I 
have above alluded to, riang cheerfully one winter 
morning, to commemorate the solemn festival of our 
Saviour's Nativity. The sun shone brightly from 
the deep blue sky, the trees and hedges were deli- 
cately fringed with hoar-frost, and twinkled in the 
sunshine, or let fall a shower of sparkling fragments 
as the north wind shook the branches. 

8 
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It was a day sufficiently beautiful to tempt forth 
every lover of nature, and to produce a cheerfulness 
even in those insensible to the cause. As the hour 
approached for (Uvine service, the inmates of the 
farm-houses and cottages might be seen leaving 
their houses, and bending theur steps by various 
paths towards the common causeway which led to 
the Church. All seeming to obey with joyfulness 
the sound, which on each returning Sabbath sum- 
moned them to assemble and meet together to pridse 
their divine Benefactor. 

It is too often the case, that religious festivals, 
and especially Christmas day, are spent in any thii^ 
but a Christian-like manner, and young people are 
frequently allowed to regard them as mere holy* 
days. On the present occasion, J;his remark was 
illustrated by the conduct of a headstrong boy be- 
longing to the parish, whose history it is our inten- 
tion to trace in the following pages. 

The pathway to the house of God was thronged 
with respectable inhabitants, when the individual 
in question, breaking rudely through the bushes, 
and causing many a red hawthorn berry to bound 
across the icy path, scampered off in quest of some 
idle amusement, in the very face of the assembling 
coogregation. 

** Mrs. Drew," said a worthy countrjrman, ad- 
dressing an elderly creditable looking woman» ^* n 
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your son on some desperate errand^ that he must 
needs be going over hedge and ditch, just as the 
bells are ringing for Church." 

^' Softly, Joseph," replied the woman, hastily 
advancmg, -and in a suppressed tone of voice, 
** there is no school to-day for the children, as on 
Simdays ; but Mr, Shore, the master, always signi-^ 
fies his wish that the scholars should attend divine 
service on this day as well as on the Sabbath, and 
I know he would be sadly displeased, were he to 
hear of Philip's running away to avoid being sent 
to Church." 

** But surely," answered her companion, *^ it can- 
not be your intention to sanction Phihp in the ne- 
glect of that duty, for which you set him so good an 
example byyour^own regular attendance at Church 
on all occasions." 

" Indeed^ Joseph, you are right, if you think that 
I should be loth to forfeit such a privilege for alj 
the treasures of the universe: but young people 
^ cannot be so readily brought to view the practice of 
their various duties in the important light we^would 
/ain haye them : I believe we must trust to time and 
experience for that, and though it would break my 
heart to see Philip a Sabbath-breaker when he 
comes to be older, yet I must own I thought his 
master too severe in his censure for some act of 
l^houghtlessness or inattention last Sunday, and iD 
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which Philip was, perhaps, to blame, but not more 
so than most lads of his age." 

" Stop, neighbour," exclaimed Joseph, eagerly, 
" consider well the nature of your son's offence^ be- 
fore you talk about the severity of the censure, i^e 
came to Church with his pockets filled with nuts, 
and, during the whole of divine service, he disturbed 
the attention of those about him by cracking thein, 
and giving them away to his companions. Surely, 
this was a sufficient deviation from propriety to jus- 
tify the reprehension which his master considered 
due to such conduct : you will not be angry with me, 
Mrs. Drew, I hope, for speaking my mind so freely.** 

'* You need not fear that," replied she, " I be- 
lieve there is some reason in what you say, and 
I know it is kindly meant. But since we are on 
the subject of sermons, let me ask, if you do not 
think them more adapted to our capacities, than 
those of our children ?'* 

" If you mean by that to say that parts of the 
discourse may be occasionally beyond their compi^ 
hension I do, but at the same time I consider that 
every well-instructed child may (if he pleases) col- 
lect some portion suitable to his understanding; 
and by being early taught to lend an attentive ear 
to this part of our Church service, I am of opinion 
that children may soon understand enough to render 
a sermon highly instructive : but you know all kinds 
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of knowledge present some obstacles as long as 
the mind is uninstructed : but it would be unrea« 
sonable to reject the acquisition of knowledge on 
that score : perseverance and attention are the best 
as»stants towards surmounting such ^fficulties: 
you would surely be unwilling to prevent Philip 
from learning arithmetic because he does not yet 
understand all^ the terms*" 

" To be sure I should, for I hope the knowledge 
of it may fiome day or other turn to the poor fel- 
low's profit'* 

'' You are quite right; and now with the same 
view consider the exhortation contained in the 
Church service of Baptism^ which relates to the 
education of our children ; if you remember, among 
other injunctions, we are Greeted to forward their 
instruction by means of sermons, to the intent, that 
they may know the better what a solemn vow, pro* 
mise, and profession they have made by their sure- 
tii^. Your son is, I believe, about thirteen years 
of age, in another twelvemonth he will have attained 
the period at which the Church considers its mem- 
bers, * to have come to sufficient years of discre- 
tion to be enabled, with their own mouth and con- 
sent,' to confirm that solemn resolution of living 
according to their Christian profession ; and is not 
the knov^edge of his duty essential to the practice 

pf it?" 

n2 
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. " Ah, Joseph ! you are right, depend upon it," 
observed a woman, who had for some time past 
been listening attentively to the conversation^ *^ for 
my part, regularly as the Sunday comes, I send.aQ 
my children off to Church, great and small; from 
the eldest who is nearly twelve years of age, to the 
youngest who is scarcely three. It is a fine thing 
to be sure, for keeping such young ones safe and 
out of mischief." 

" Do not think me too particular, neighbour," 
said Joseph smiling, '^ when I own that I cannot 
agree with you in considering that there is any ad- 
vantage to be derived, in bringing children to 
Church at the early period you last mentioned : I 
speak of your youngest, who you say is barely 
three years old, you cannot reasonably expect to 
impress upon the mind of such a child the least 
notion of the sanctity of the House of God. . Re- 
ligious duties are above its understanding; it must 
soon grow weary of the restraint, and either falls 
asleep, or, what is still more frequently the oase, 
interferes with the devotions of those around it by 
restlessness. An instance of this nature occurred 
last week when Mary Pyne brought her little ^1 
to Church. For the first half hour, with the as- 
sistance of some gingerbread, she succeeded in 
keeping it tolerably quiet ; but no sooner was the 
source of its tranquillity exhausted, than it became 
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fretful, and at last vented its disappointment in 
such a loud cry that it was obliged to be carried 
home ; now I question whether it would not have 
been infinitely better for all parties, had Mary left 
her child in the charge of some trusty person 
during the interval of divine service. She might 
then have been easy in her mind on the score of 
its safety, and she would have been at liberty to 
attend to her prayers as she ought to have done." 

" To be sure she would," replied both of his 
companions at the same time. 

" But now," continued Mrs. Drew, " I should 
take it as a proof of friendship -if you would ac- 
quaint me with the art by which you have made 
your daughter. Rose, such a pattern in her beha- 
viour, for old and young, whether in or out of 
Church. If I remember right, you brought her 
there when she was a very little girl, and yet I 
never heard of her endeavouring to play truant, as 
my poor Philip would be for ever doing." 

The vivid glow which passed in an instant over 
Joseph's sun-burnt cheeks, bore sufficient indica- 
tion of the pleasure he experienced in listening to 
the praise he was sensible his daughter's conduct 
merited. 

'^ Some say that folks should not commend their 
own," replied he, " so I will not say a word in 
favour of my Rose's conduct ; but in answer to 

h3 • 
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your question^ I shall willingly disclose my art as 
you please to call it : it is in truth a very simple 
one. In the first place I must tell you that I had 
ohsenred several instances, where unwillingness on 
the part of the children to attend public worship 
appeared to arise chiefly from their not under- 
standing the nature erf our public Church service. 
I determined, therefore, to let the period of my 
daughter's going to 'Church be regulated by the 
progress she made in the first outlines of her reli- 
gion. By the time Rose was five yeiEurs' old, she 
had a tolerably clear notion of the Sujireme Power 
of God, which she acquired by being told that the 
earth, the skies, and every living creature she be- 
held, were the work of his hand ; and further, that 
this Almighty Being watched over her *by night, 
and by day,- and was always doing her good« At 
the same age she could repeat (and, what is tnore 
to the purpose, understand) the whole of the 
answers contained in that excellent little book 
called, " Watts's First Catechism for Children," 
imd lobserved with pleasure, that sh6 considered it 
a privilege (as she herself expressed it) to be able 
to thank God in his own house for taking care of 
her ever since she was born, and to pray that he 
would help ta make her a good girl, that she might 
be happy when she died. I had no reason to re- 
pent of my determination, for the proper behaviour 
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she maintained throughout the whole service, and 
the readiness with which she joined with the rest 
of the congregation in repeating such parts of it 
as were &miUar to her, (the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Creed for example,) convinced me that her dispo- 
sitions were just what I wished them to be. Here, 
however, let me mention, that for some time I 
brought her but once to Church in the course of 
the day, and that in. the afternoon, for I should 
have been sorry to have demanded a longer or a 
greater degree of attention than a child of that age 
can well bestow^ but as her understanding gra- 
dually enlarged, I endeavoured to open her eyes to 
the value of those instruictions which are imparted 
to us by our Church in die form of sermons, and 
always encouraged her, after hearing, only to search 
for the text on her return home, that she might 
read it over from time to time, and recal to her 
ipind the substance of the minister's observations. 
In answer to what you are pleased to say in praise 
of her behaviour at other times, I can only remark, 
that I have ever endeavoured to train her up in 
the way she should go, and most fervently do I 
pray that through God'd assistance she will not de- 
part from it*' 

Joseph had scarcely concluded, when several 
men approached, whose unsteady gait, and loud 
talking, betrayed evident marks of intoxication : one 

H 4 
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of them in particular tapped our friend smardy on 
the shoulder, and after railing at him for going to 
Church, insteadofmaking merry with his friends at 
the public-house, uttered much disgraceful language^ 
and staggered past with a contemptuous laugh, 

" Oh, what a sad thing it is," said Mrs. Drew, 
as soon as he was out of hearing, " for a man to 
spend a month's wages in a week'g drink : only look 
how at Jem Bankes, the father of a family too! — 
This morning he was singing the Christmas hymn 
with the rest of the singers, and now he is so much 
in liquor he scarce knows what he says, and I fear 
it will be the same with him every day this week, 
for that is what he calls keeping Christmas." 

" It IS a pity he does not give more thought to the' 
keeping of his family," observed the woman who 
had previously taken a part in the conversation,- 
" but it is difficult for folks to draw just the right 
line in their way of spending Christmas ; some seem 
to think it a sin to make merry at this season, while 
others think they cannot work too little, or feast 
too much, not only for that day, but fc^* the whole 
week to come." 

** If they must needs commit excesses because 
they give themselves a week's holiday,'^ said Joseph, 
" I think they are better without one, such people 
must entirely forget that the festival they are thuar 
celebrating is a religious one." 
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*^ True," replied she, "though to tell you a little of 
my mind, I should be sorry to banish all the gambols 
jn Christmas week, such as are harmless I mean ; 
when so many young people come from school and 
get together, it would appear hard to deprive them 
of their froUc." 

" I should be as loth as you, Sally," answered Jo- 
seph, smiling at his companion's simplicity, " to de- 
bar the young folks from their frolics, or the old ones 
from their amusements at this season, provided they 
are harmless ones : one of my chief enjoyments is to 
be able to gather all my family about me, and you will 
believe this to be the case when I tell you that I ex- 
pect nearly a dozen of my own and my dear wife's re- 
lations to eat their roast beef and Christmas pi^ with 
me this afternoon ; the young ones will not be ex- 
cluded, and I hope to see the little creatures as 
happy and sociable together as their parents. I 
have not forgotten that in the days when I was 
young and active, I used to enjoy dancing the 
sword-dance in the Christmas holidays as much as any 
one ; such innocent pastimes are suited to that age, 
and contain in them more real merriment than that 
in which poor Jem Bankes indulges ; be as cheerful 
as you please, provided you do not mistake dissipa- 
tion for amusement, or intemperance for festivity. 

At this instant the sound of the Church clock 
warned our friends that divine service would very 

H 5 
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shortly commence: desisting, therefoBe, from any 
&rther conversation^ they hastened acroas.die field 
in order to take their seats before the .entrance of 
the clergyman. And now, ere I proceed with my 
narrative, let me. turn the attention of my readers 
to a few particulars concerning the infdividuals I 
have already introduced to their notice. The lead- 
ing speaker in the foregoing dialogue wai^ Joseph 
Evans, the only son of a nurseryman of good pro- 
perty, whose family had cultivated from time out of 
mind a lai^e tract of land in the: vicinity of Leeds, 
and by his sobriety, application to business, and 
superior intelligenoe in whatever related to his 
department, bis fetherhad acquired. so high a repu- 
tation, that the custom of the whole neighbourhood 
was secured to him^ With such encouragement it 
may easily be conceived that his afiHrs were long 
uniformly prosperous^ and such they might have 
continued, but tor a misfortune, which might be 
said to destroy by a single blow the projects he had 
formed for his son. Xhis was, perfaap®^ the more 
trying to Mr. £vans, as:<it arose from. an over- 
cautious disposition, joined to a foolish prejudice 
against all kinds of banks. His savings, there- 
fore, instead of being deposited m any of these 
establishmentSi were regularly committedto. the care 
of an attorney, notorious for his* want of principle, 
who, ..at length becoming bankrupt, -absconded 
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privately, and thus de&auded his creditors of at 
least three parts of their claims. Amongst them, 
few suffered to so great an extent as Evans, who, 
rather than acknowledge his want of prudence, 
gave every one reason to believe that his losses had 
been comparatively small; nay, so far was ^ he in- 
fluenced by this mistaken pride, that he even dis- 
guised the full statement of them to his wife, and 
what was still worse, forbore to make any reduction 
in the expences of his household, always encou- 
raging his son with the idea that he would inherit 
his landed property free from all incumbrance. 
But at the period of Mr. Evans' death the exact 
truth was too clearly proved, and after a thorough 
investigation of his father's affairs, Joseph disco- 
vered that it would cost him nearly double the value 
of the land of which he was become the possessor 
to discharge the heavy debts his parent had con* 
tracted. Many a man would have felt too severely 
disappointed on such an event, to have acted with 
coolness and energy ; but this was not the case with 
Joseph ; he had the good sense to remember the 
maxim, '^ that industry payeth debts, but despair 
encreaseth them," and instead of giving way to his 
feelings in useless lamentationsr he resolved to 
begin by selling the whole of his littl^ property, to 
satisfy the demands of his father's creditors. Se- 
veral of the latter, who knew the excellent character 

H 6 
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of the young man with whom they had now to d«d, 
expressed their readiness to spare him this painful 
step, and one and all agreed rather to wait till he could 
conveniently pay them their money by little at a timci 
than be the cause of driving him to an extremity. 
But though grateful for such a liberal offer, Joseph 
would not in any way avail himself of it, farther 
than to secure a comfortable subsistence for his 
mother, who survived her husband for some few 
years, and during the remainder of her life, he re- 
tained a small garden with an adjoining cow-pas- 
ture for her sole benefit; the rest was all sold^ 
and still there remained a few debts unpaid. Not- 
withstanding this, Joseph did not allow himself to be 
disheartened, and whenever his neighbours in their 
mistaken kindness condoled with him and said, 
" Ah, Joseph, you will never clear yourself from 
these debts, it was a shame for your father to deal 
so hardly by you," he used to silence them by 
replying, " Do not talk to me of hardships, when 
my father has given me a good education, and a 
good trade ; ^ a trade is worth an estate,' * by pa- 
tience and diligence a mouse may eat through a 
cable,' and by patience and diligence I also hope 
to be able to mcke my way through all these difii'* 
culties." 

Our friend Joseph was as good as his word, and 
he was warmly assisted by his wife, an active, in*' 



dustrious young woman, who did her best in every 
way to help him 5 and while her husband acted as 
gardener in a private family, she took in plain work, 
at which she was so good a hand that she was soon 
in no want of employment 

Old Mrs. Evans was never a person of much 
exertion, and having become rather infirm, con- 
tributed but little to her own support. This how- 
ever was amply provided for by her son and daugh^ 
ter, and she gratefully felt that she would never 
want in her old age, while they had the blessing of 
health, and the use of their hands to work for hen 
Time rolled on insensibly, and this worthy young 
couple lived to fulfil by their joint endeavours th^ 
laudable object they contemplated. 

At the period of the commencement of my history, 
Joseph was a widower with two children, a girl 
and a boy, the only survivors of a numerous off- 
spring, the former of whom was eleven, the latter 
only two years of age. Rose, whom we have men- 
tioned in the preceding pages, was universally liked* 
She was steady, active, and good-tempered, and, 
considei'ing her age, one of the most notable little 
housekeepers that can be imagined. She could 
bake the bread, milk the cow, and work neatly at 
her needle ; never neglecting to rise early in the 
morning, that she might prepare her father's' break- 
fast before he went to his daily labour, and hav^ 
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leisure to go through the business of the house in 
a proper and orderly manner. And yet.Rose was 
us merry and as fond of play as other children, biit 
she minded the old saying, " play is good when 
work is done ;" and she never joined her compa- 
nions in their sports, until the house was cleaned, 
' and her daily task of work finished. 

The cottage adjoining that of the Evans's was in- 
habited by Mrs. Drew, who kept a small shop for 
tea, sugar, and similar articles of village grocery. 
She had been a widow for many years, and had one 
child, a fine, intelligent boy, who was at this period 
nearly fourteen years of age. Philip Drew pos- 
sessed an affectionate disposition, a good under- 
standing, and several other prepossessing qualities, 
but at the same time there were parts of his charac- 
ter which his impartial friends could not observe 
without uneasiness, particularly when they reflected 
on the want of judgment which his mother mani- 
fested with respect to his education. Philip was 
naturally heedless, he had no firmness, no steadiness 
of conduct ; and he was consequently too frequently 
carried away by the violence of his passions, by 
means of which he had already been led into many 
childish iscrapes. 
,:. Whether as he advanced in 3rears he acquired 
th^t mastery over himself, which would enable him 
to ^t wi^ {i^d^nee and charity in his intercourse 
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with the world, will be unfolded in the progress of 
our narrative. At present we shall leave : him, in 
order to follow our friend Joseph to his. cottage on 
his return from Church. 

The remnant of the last night's yule clog was 
laid upon the well-sanded hearth, and a hiassing fire 
kindled in Joseph's kitchen for the reception of his 
guests. Rose had employed herself on Christmas- 
eve in decorating the interior of the cottage, ac- 
cording to the good old custom, with a profusion of 
holly and other evergreens here and there inter- 
mixed with clusters of hawthorn herries, which 
added to the general appearance of domestic cheer- 
fulness. In a short space of time all. the pai*ty had 
assembled round the dinner table, except Rose, \vho 
had been missing since her return from Church. 
Just, however, as Joseph was expressing his sur- 
prise at the circumstance, she entered, the room, 
her countenance glowing with health, and good hu- 
mour. ' 

" What have you been doing. Rose ? Edward 
has been seeking you this half hour,", said the fa- 
ther, lifting at the same time from off. his knee, a 
little fat curly-headed boy, who eagerly sprung for- 
ward t6 meet his sister. A kiss to her little brother 
was considered^ by him a sufficient' apology for her 
absence ; and then turning towards Joseph, she re- 
plied, " I wa» sure you would not take « amiss my 
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calling at Peggy Lee*s cottage as I came home : it 
was MrrForster's sermon put it into my head; 
when he said that the least of his hearers had it in 
their power to imitate their Saviour's example, by 
doing their utmost to assist their fellow-creatures, 
the thought struck me, that as she lives by h^self, 
and was laid up all last week with the rheumatism, 
I might have an opportunity of making myself of 
use to her, as she is still too weak to bear much 
stirring about the house ; and only think, father^ 
she has had so much to pay for medicines, that she 
Cimnot afford to have any thing better than a few 
potatoes for her dinner : I am so glad I went, for I 
have been thinking, that if you had no objection, I 
would carry my share of the pie to her." 

** You are a dear, good girl," replied Joseph, af- 
fectionately, " God will sooner or later reward you 
for every good action. But suppose we take a piece 
of pie from the common portion, and then we shall 
all feel the pleasure of having contributed our mites. 
Are you agreeable to this, neighbours?" 

Joseph's friends expressed their ready concur- 
rence to this arrangement, and the kind-hearted 
man having added a slice of roast beef to the poor 
woman's portion, he gave the plate into the hands 
of his daughter, saying, " you were the first who 
thought of this, and, therefore, you deserve the 
pleasure of carrying it to Peggy yourself." 
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Away went Rose, delighted with her charitable 
errand, and returning shortly after, the whole party 
sate down to table with their pleasurable feelings 
increased, from the consciousness of having that 
day administered to the necessities of one more in- 
digent than themselves. This little incident, how- 
ever, was succeeded by one of a very different de- 
scription : hardly was dinner concluded, when some 
one ran hastily up the garden walk, and in another 
moment the door was opened by Philip Drew, who, 
with a countenance expressive of the greatest ter- 
ror, exclaimed : " O Joseph, come with me this in- 
stant, and as quick as you can, or he will be dead." 
The lad spoke this with so much agitation that Jo^ 
seph did not stay to ask a single question, but rose 
immediately, and along with his neighbours followed 
Philip to a narrow lane, about half a mile distant, 
where a gentleman, bearing the appearance of hav- 
ing been recently thrown from his horse, was lying 
in a state of insensibility, surrounded by a number 
of persons, who were doing their utmost to restore 
him to his senses. In a short time their efforts were 
successful, and as soon as Squire Mittimus (foi; that 
was the gentleman's name) was able to give an ac- 
count of the accident, he mentioned, that in riding 
home from Church, some mischievous persons, who 
were concealed behind the hedge, had attacked 
him with a shower of snow-balls, some of which 
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struck his horse and rendered the high-spirited 
animal unmanageable. The result was^ Mr. Mitti- 
mus had a rather severe fall^ but fortunately did 
not appear to have sustained any further injury 
than that of being stunned : for in the space of half 
an hour he recovered sufficiently to allow of his 
returning home. The agents in thi^ piece of 
wanton mischief^, probably, did not intend to do so 
much harm, and at any rate, they no doubt hoped 
to escape discovery : but in this they were ipistaken: 
cxitofi in every degree, though it may sometimes be 
bid, is generally detected. 

Philip Drew had returned to his mother's cot- 
tage as soon as it was evident that the gentleman 
was recovering, and, in the course of the even- 
ing, he, in common with other children^ joined the 
young Evans's in then- Christmas sporte. His 
sprightliness was, however, far inferior to theirs, and 
this was so unusual a circumstance, that bis com- 
panions first tried in vain to find out what^ was the 
matter, and then by playful raillery, endeavoured 
to recal him to his wonted :dbieerfulness ; but with- 
out effect. 

No clue was obtained to the cause of his dejec- 
tion^ until the juvenile party had pretty nigh con- 
duded their gambols, when Joseph, who had been 
watching hun for some time, at length addressed 
Iiimin a grave but gentle tone of voice; ^'Philip, 
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do you feel afraid of trusting me with the secret 
which gives you so much uneasiness ?" 

The colour rose high in Philip's cheeks : he hung 
down his head to disguise his confusion^ but made 
no reply : after a moment's pause, Joseph took him 
by the arm, saying, **€ome my lad, I see that you 
are suffering from that worst of evils, a troubled 
conscience ; and the experience of many years has 
taught me that the mind may seek composure in 
vain, while it is encumbered with such a load ; tell 
me the honest truth at once, and your heart will be 
lightened of half its weight." 

Philip could not withstand Joseph's kind man- 
neP| and.bujrsting into a flood of tears, he replied, 
^ you will not speak so kindly, to me, when you 
know what I have done; that accident.. that befel 
the gentleman this morning, was all my fault." 
• ^* I guessed as much," ;said Joseph calmly. ** Col- 
lect, yourself, and; tell, me what could lead you to 
commit such an act." 

Philip paused for a f^w seconds to recover him- 
self, and then related that he had been, in cpmpany 
with Charles and Tom Bankes, (two lads of noto- 
xiously Jbad jcharacter) all the. mornings instead of at- 
tending divine service, and that the two latter had 
prevailed upcm him to. lie concealed wiih. them be- 
hind a holly bush, that that they might have an op- 
portunity of pelting the justice .as he returned from 
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Church. It was intended that he should have been 
the sole object of their malice, but the horse acci- 
dentally sharing the same usage, occasioned the 
adventure which so nearly cost Mr. Mittimus his 
life. 

" And why, in the first place," said Joseph, *' was 
Squire Mittimus selected as the object of so much 
premeditated malice ?" 

" Because Charles Banks said that he had used 
his eldest brother very hardly, in making him pay 
ten shillings for riding a little in his cart one day 
when he was tired." 

" Ah, Philip ! I can easily believe that to have 
been their statement of the case, but make use of 
your own reason, and tell me whether the execution 
of justice deserves the name of a hardship. Were 
I to suffer my cow to stray beyond the limits of my 
parish, would it not be right to put it into the 
pound? And should I not deserve to pay in order 
to redeem it? In the same light we may consider 
John Bankes's offence ; he, was perfecdy aware of 
the existence of a law by which he was forbidden 
to ride in his cart without a rein to guide his horser 
notwithstanding which, he persisted in setting the 
law at defiance, and certainly deserved the usual 
punishment. This law is made to prevent those 
frequent accidents which happen fi:om similar care- 
lessness. But even supposing the law to be an un- 
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necessary one, we are all bound to obey the laws 
of our country : now tell me whether you consider 
John Bankes to have been unjustly treated." 

Philip owned he did not, but added, " that to be 
sure ten shillings to a working man was as much 
as a week's labour was worth ; and he could not, 
therefore, be surprised that such a one should har- 
bour resentment against the magistrate who forced 
him to pay it." 

" When people are so headstrong," returned Jo- 
seph, " they must pay for their experience, which 
is often dearly bought; but let me remind you in the 
words of Scripture, * that rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the eml. Wilt thou then not 
be afraid of the power ? Do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same.' Depend 
upon it, a magistrate is never an object of terror or 
aversion, excepting to those who are conscious that 
they have trampled on the laws, and consequently 
deserve to be overtaken by the hand of justice. A 
man who makes it his practice to obey the laws, 
will respect the individual by whom the laws are 
faithfully enforced." 

Philip appeared to be fully convinced of the truth 
of Joseph's observation, and said he only wished 
it was in his power to make reparation for the fault 
he had committed, but that was now impossible. 

** Far from impos3ible, my lad," said Joseph, 
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encouragingly, ^^ and to begin^ I should recom- 
mend your making an apology this very evening to 
the gentleman you so far forgot yourself as to in* 
salt." 

This was a thunder-stroke to poor Philip, but 
his kind counsellor bid him take courage and walk 
up to the hall before it grew dark, that he might 
be able to lay his head on his pillow with a clear 
conscience. Evening was fast approaching when 
our young friend set off; and in justice to him I 
must not omit to mention, that he-called in his way 
upon his associates, Charles and Tom Bankes, to 
inform them of his intentions. He even did his 
utmost to persuade them to make a similar repara- 
tion ; but they turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, 
abused Joseph for what they termed his inter- 
ference, and called Philip a coward for sufiering 
himself to be influenced by it. The latter felt 
grieved at these insinuations, but being resolved to 
carry his good resolutions into eflect, he repaired 
alone and with a beating heart to the house where 
Mr. Mittimus Uved. Upon being informed that a 
lad from the village wished to speak with him, this 
gentleman directed his butler to bring Plulip into 
the parlour, where he was laying on the sofa, not 
perfectly recovered from the eflects of his accident 

" Well, what is your errand with me my litde 
man?" said he, as soon as the servant had closed 
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the door : the good-natured tone of voice in which 
these words were expressed, sraote Philip to the 
heart, for he was conscious how little he merited 
such a kind address. 

Seeing him hesitate, the Squire bid him approach 
and speak without fear; upon which Philip, with 
many tears, gave an exact detail of what had 
passed, and concluded by making a suitable apology 
to his worship for his bad conduct. 

" Philip," said Mr. Mittimus, " I am glad you 
have not suffered the day to elapse without making 
this ample confession of the error you have com- 
mitted. From your apparent contrition, I am 
willing to hope that you will avoid, not only a re- 
petition of the offence, but also the company of 
those who have the power to lead you into tempta- 
tion* But observe how one bad action ensues from 
another. This morning you began by absenting 
yourself from public worship. The time that 
should have been devoted to prayer, you spent in 
the society of two unprincipled lads, who incited 
you by their bad example to commit an act which 
but for the interposition of Providence might have 
cost me my lifer in consideration of your repen- 
tance I will pardon you this once; but remember, 
that a second instance of misconduct must be vi^ 
sited with additional severity, for it will clearly prove 
that my lenity has been ill bestowed." 
8 
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On the following morning Philip was asssuled 
with the mockery of Charles and Tom Bankes, who 
boasted of having escaped punishment without 
humbling themselves so far as to ask pardon of 
the justice ; but in the height of their triumph 
they were tapped on the shoulder by the consta- 
ble, who producing a warrant for their apprehen- 
sion, took an arm of each, and in this manner 
conducted them into the presence of Squire Mitti- 
mus. When the two boys saw that it was really 
come to this, their shew of effrontery forsook them, 
and falling on their knees they made sundry pro- 
mises of future good behaviour, imploring him with 
tears to forgive them that once, as he had done their 
companion. But all their entreaties were unavail- 
ing, for Mr. Mittimus could be firm as well as le- 
nient, and in the present instance he drew a distinc- 
tion between the tears of repentance, and those 
which only flowed from the fear of punishment : 
desiring the culprits to rise, he coolly informed them, 
that their conduct did not admit of any mitigation 
of the chastisement due to their offence, and ac- 
cordingly directed them forthwith to be confined 
for several hours in the stocks, which rendered them 
more cautious of indulging in their old tricks for 
some time. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Drew was 
unconcerned in her son's behaviour; far firom it, 
11 
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she was a well-intentioned peaceable woman, and as 
such felt deeply distressed at the late event. Yet 
had she been Philip's sole adviser, I question 
whether she would have encouraged him to take 
the decided part which was suggested by Joseph. 
She would generally say, ** Poor fellow, he has 
acted wrong to be sure, but he is sorry for it, and 
he will become less hasty as he giows older." 

Mistaken woman ! She did not reflect that un- 
less we seriously endeavour to subdue our pas- 
sions in youth, they will surely subdue us in old 
age : we must now observe how Philip conducted 
himself in more active life. As soon as he was 
fifteen, he was hired by a clergyman of the name 
of Manning, an elderly gentleman, who kept a small 
establishment, and required a lad to look after his 
horse, wait at table, and make himself generally use- 
ful. For upwards of a twelvemonth Philip pros- 
pered in his situation, and by his diligence, honesty, 
and sobriety, gave such satisfaction to his master, that 
he was promised an advance of wages and an addi- 
tional suit of clothes for the ensuing year. 

Who would have thought that after persevering 
for such a length of time, he would have forfeited 
this encouragement, by the unsteadiness of his 
character? In the outskirts of Sheffield, stood 
once a public-house, denominated the Traveller's 
Tap, which was kept at this period by a person of 

I 
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the name of Wilkes^ a man of notoriously bad cha- 
racter, and whose licence had been twice suspended 
for keeping a disorderly house. Mr. Manning 
was by some considered strict in the management 
of his household ; but he was nevertheless a kind 
and just master and one who always wished to do 
his best to promote the worldly, as well as the 
moral interest of his establishment, — He was very 
exact in requiring the regular attendance of his 
servants at public worship; moreover he never 
countenanced those feasts and merry-makings which 
commence on a Sabbath, and which custom has ren- 
dered too familiar in so many parishes. 

^^ Surely," he would say, " when our Maker has 
granted us six days in every week for the business 
of this world, we might forbear from letting our 
diversions intrude on the portion of time he has 
appropriated to himself on the seventh. These 
amusements may be really innocent in themselves 
at proper seasons, but they cease to be so when 
they interfere with higher duties." 

Mr. Manning happened one week to be incBs- 
posed with a feverish complaint, which left him in 
so debilitated a state, that on the Sunday he was 
confined to his room, and obliged to solicit the as* 
sist£^nce of a neighbouring clergjrman to perform 
his (kity. This was the usual period for the feast 
at Rutherford, a small village about five mil^s dis- 
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tant firom Mr. Manning's residence : and the illness 
o( ibe latter afibrding PMip a favourable oppor- 
tunity for absenting himself from Church with- 
out discovery, the temptation to indulge in some 
of his old habits was too strong for his resistance. 
As soon as the bells began to ring for morning 
service, he left the house and walked off to Ruther- 
ford, with the Intention of remaining there till the 
evening. One of the first persons by whom he 
was accosted on his arrival at the scene of festivity, 
was a man of the name of Morters, a bricklayer by 
trade, who had lately worked for Mr. Manning ; 
and, having observed Philip to be sauntering about 
as if he had not many acquaintance in the place, he 
asked him to step into his cottage, and join a party 
of friends who were on the point of sitting down 
with him to dinner. Philip eagerly assented to 
this proposal, and spent the afternoon in company 
with Morters and his associates, till the clock 
warned him that it was nearly time to return, in 
order to be home at the hour when he was required 
to wait at table. 

Upon rising to take his departure, two of the 
guests, who belonged to the same parish, agreed to 
accompany him, upon which Morters, who was at 
all times fond of liquor, said that he would walk 
with them for the first two miles, that they might 
all take a parting glass together at the Traveller's 
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Tap, which would not be a hundred yards out of 
their way. PhiHp, who had all along calculated 
how far he might disobey (as he thought) without 
detection, felt reluctant to close the entertainment 
of the day by a visit to the public-house ; but his 
two companions expressed such a noisy acqui- 
escence in the scheme suggested by Morters, that 
he was ashamed of being the only dissenting 
voice, and with one accord the whole party ad- 
journed to Wilkes's, where the parting glass was 
doubled and trebled before the friends judged 
proper to separate. It may easily be imagined 
that Philip, who was a lad of previously sober 
habits, was sooner susceptible of the influence of 
liquor than his companions. Yet amid the general 
confusion of his ideas, he retained a sufHcient 
sense of his situation to recollect that he had far 
exceeded his proper time of absence, and impelled 
by the fear of his conduct being discovered, he en- 
deavoured to make up for the hour he had lost by 
running with all his might, as soon as he was 
fairly out of the public-house ; but, alas ! his steps 
were become as unsteady as his conduct ; the in- 
fluence of the open air, and the rapidity of his 
motion, hastened the efiects of his intoxication ; 
and as he staggered across an uneven piece of 
ground, his foot slipped, and he fell prostrate in a 
deep ditch by the road-side. It happened fortu- 
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nately that the two men who set out with him from 
Rutherford were not many paces behind when the 
accident occurred, and on seeing him Ml, they 
immediately did their best to extricate him from 
his unpleasant situation. This was, however, no 
easy matter, for half choked with mud, and suffer- 
ing agonies from a sprained ancle, Philip was 
unable to support himself, and another hour 
elapsed before his companions succeeded by their 
joint endeavours in convejring him to his master's 
house. 

Mr. Manning felt much concerned in beholding 
Philip's pitiable condition, and having instantly 
dispatched a messenger to Sheffield for medical 
assistance, he dh'ected his housekeeper to see that 
he had every thing requisite to make him comforta- 
ble. In the space of a few days the acute pain 
yielded to medical treatment, and the kind atten- 
tion paid to him. Mr. Manning then spoke se- 
riously to Philip upon the nature of his recent 
behaviour, which he observed was such as to render 
it quite impossible for him to continue in his 
service. 

You have put it out of my power," added he 

to grant you my future confidence. A fault 
committed in consequence of a strong and sudden 
temptation I might be induced to overlook, but in 
the present instance you have sinned deliberately: 

i3 
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you took advantage of the only opportunity you 
have had in my house to disobey my ordors^ to 
profane the Sabbath. Though your conduct has 
been generally correct, I have ndw no reason to 
believe that it has been the result of good princi- 
ples. If my eye had not been upon you, you 
would perhaps have spent every Sunday as you did 
the last : you must feel convinced I could not trust 
you were I to retain you in my service ; go home, 
and let this warning convince you of the necessity 
of overcoming the unsteadiness of your character; 
above all, recollect that an irreligious person (for 
one who is a deliberate Sabbath-breaker cannot be 
a religious person) is always more exposed than 
any other to be led away to ultimate ruin." 

Philip felt too much humbled by this just reproof 
to attempt any justification of his behaviour ; and, 
as soon as he was able to bear the motion of a 
cart, he returned to his mother's house, with the 
prospect of remaining there for some time, as his 
lameness rendered him unfit for any active em- 
ployment. 

"How I pity poor Philip," observed Rose 
Evans one morning to her father, " hay-time and 
harvest have both passed over without his being 
able to get a day's work at either of them, and 
he grieves so much that he is not able to give his 
mother something towards his support; he will 
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never come to any harm, I am sure, for he is 
always so sorry for what he has done, and so willing 
to acknowledge his faults." 

** Rose," said Joseph, laying down the book he 
was reading, " I pity Philip from the bottom of 
my heart, and loye him into the bargain, but I 
cannot help fearing for him: he has no steady 
principle of conduct to guide him safely through 
the dangers and temptations of the world ; and, 
without that, he is liable to be blown about by 
every wind: I am afraid this will be his case. 
I know he is at all times easily awakened to a 
sense of his transgressions, and he then appears, 
as at the present moment, deeply affected with the 
consciousness of them ; but his good resolutions 
are never put into practice, and we must not, there- 
fore, mistake a transient sorrow for sin, unaccom- 
panied by reformation of conduct, for repentance." 

Rose looked sorrowful, and forbore from making 
any further remark; for the affection which she 
bore towards Philip, who from his tenderest years 
had been in the habit of frequenting the cottage 
of the Evans's like one of the same family, made 
her still more alive to the painful, but just truth of 
her father's observations. 

Before the winter passed away a kind and ad- 
vantageous offer was made to Philip from a rela- 
tion, who had long been established in Sheffield, 
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and bore a most respectable character, Mr. Davis, 
for such was the name of the person to whom I 
allude, was in good business as a chemist in the 
market-place of the above-mentioned town, and 
feeling desirous of forwarding his young cousin's 
advancement in the world, he proposed to Mrs. 
Drew that he should take her son under his roof 
for a couple of years, that he might have the means 
of acquiring an ample knowledge of the trade, free 
from the heavy and unavoidable expences attendant 
upon a regular apprenticeship. My readers may 
easily imagine that the widow acceded to this offer 
with heartfelt gratitude; \'^hile Philip was exhi- 
larated beyond measure with the anticipation of his 
new mode of life, and repeatedly declared that no- 
thing should be wanting on his part to repay the 
kindness his relation had evinced towards him. 

Time glided swiftly past, and nothing of any 
moment occurred, till Philip amved at the age of 
nineteen : he was now become well versed in the 
business of the shop, and had fulfilled, to his rela- 
tion's satisfaction, the duties peculiarly essential to 
the station he occupied; he was honest in his 
dealings, sober in his habits, and diligent in the 
duties of his office ; and by these qualifications 
had risen so high in the estimation of his employer, 
that, instead of parting with him at this period as 
he had originally intended, Mr. Davis proposed 
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that he should continue in his service in the capa- 
city of shopman, which was, in every point of view, 
too good an offer to be refused. 

Philip had plenty of work upon his hands it is 
true, but then he was young and active, received a 
good salary, and was treated with the kindest con- 
sideration by his master. Chemists, every one 
knows, are permitted to keep their shops open on 
Sundays, for it is evidently proper that they should 
be constantly prepared to give out drugs on the 
shortest possible notice : cases of sudden illness 
frequently happen in which a very short delay 
might occasion fatal consequences. It is, there- 
fore, indispensable that a trusty shopman should 
always be in attendance ; but it does not by any 
means follow, (as some would have it) that a shop- 
man of this description will be excused from at- 
tendance at public worship. Few persons, indeed, 
are so situated as to be at all times prevented from 
going to Church ; but where several hands are em- 
ployed in one shop, there can be no apology what- 
ever for such a neglect. Philip's master felt this, 
and was aware of his responsibility to the relations 
of the young man committed to his care. In ac- 
cordance, therefore, with his uniform arrangement, 
Mr. Davis was always anxious that his cousin 
should avail himself of this privilege. " Come 
Philip," he used to say on a Sunday, " you have 
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minded business all the mornings it is my turn now: 
the bells are ringing for afternoon service, so off 
with you to Church, after which you may take a 
walk with your friends, provided you teturn in good 
time in the evening." Under the roof of such a 
worthy man, it might have been expected that Philip 
would have persisted in the paths of rectitude, in 
which, to do him justice, he had hitherto walked, 
while under the immediate eye of his vigilant em- 
ployer. But, alas ! we have to record, that, under 
the influence of bad company, the instability of his 
character a second time involved him in disgrace. 
It is suri>rising how often a single error leads 
to others, even at remote intervals of time. A dis- 
solute acquaintance, above all things, is difGcult to 
avoid when once formed ; and we shall soon see the 
effect which such an associate had upon our young 
shopman. 

The landlord of the public-house, formerly men- 
tioned under the name of the Traveller's Tap, the 
scene of some of Philip's early misconduct, had a 
son and daughter, the former of whom was twenty- 
five years of age, and older than his sister. This 
young man, or Richard, as he was called, was a 
dissipated, heartless character, utterly devoid of 
every spark of religious principle; but withal, clever, 
plausible, and so thorough an adept in every spe* 
cies of deception, as to possess an unbounded in- 
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fluence over a lad of so unstable a disposition as 
Philip Drew. Richard was established in Shef- 
field as a farrier, and was considered, not unjustly, 
to be remarkably skilful and dexterous. As he 
happened to lodge within a few doors of Mr. Davis's 
shop, it was next to impossible, that the acquaint- 
ance should not be renewed between him and 
Philip; but, unfortunately, this •acquaintance soon 
ripened into so close an intimacy, that every leisure 
hour that Philip could command, was devoted to 
the company of Richard. As the latter was in the 
constant habit of profaning the Sabbath by devoting 
it to his own purposes, he was not long before he 
completely succeeded in stifling the few scruples 
which his companion entertained on that head. 
That " evil communications corrupt good manners," 
was clearly demonstrated in the alteration that 
speedily ensued in Philip's previously regular 
habits. He began to neglect public worship, grew 
slothful, and discontented with his condition, and 
sought pretences to absent himself from the shop. 
One evening, when he had been guilty of consider- 
able delay in executing a commission connected 
with his business, he was accosted on his return by 
his master, who, in an indignant tone of voice, de- 
manded an explanation of his conduct. Conscious 
of having done wrong, Philip looked confused, and 
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was stammering out some excuse, when Mr. Davis 
thus addressed him : — 

" I do not wish you to aggravate your miscon- 
duct by a falsehood ; you are now attempting an 
excuse, when your conscience tells you that your 
behaviour does not admit of one ; I have lost two 
customers by your wilful negligence : the emulsion 
you sent out last n%ht was as sour as vinegar, and 
the medicines ordered by Mrs. Cole were so care- 
lessly made up, they were enough to kill the child 
for whom they were iHtended." 

*' It was not my fault, Sir," returned Philip, " the 
physician had written the prescription so badly, 
that it was scarcely possible to read it.*' 

" I do not believe a word of what you are sa3dng, 
it is a lie from beginning to end : shew me the 
prescription in question." 

Philip coloured more deeply than before, and 
after opening several drawers, and tumbling over 
their contents, he was forced to own, with increased 
confusion, that it had been mislaid for a considerable 
time. 

" Another instance of your carelessness : why 
was it not put in its proper place ? Is it possible 
that you have studied your trade for the last three 
years, and do not yet know that regularity is one 
of its most important requisites? People's Eves 
are not to be sported with in this manner. That 
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yaur mind is not with your business I clearly per- 
ceive, and I will tell you the reason of it. You 
have got into bad company, and you suffer your- 
self to be governed by that smooth-tongued, un- 
principled Richard Wilkes." 

" Sir, you are unjust; Richard Wilkes is no 
more to blame for what has happened than the 
child unborn, besides he is my friend." 

" And from the time he first called himself your 
friend, I date the entire subversion of your princi- 
ples. A precious friend truly ! is a man of decidedly 
immoral character, who violates the sabbath-day, 
and despises God's commandments, fit to be called 
your companion ? Mark my words young man, if 
you persist in this course, you will some day or 
other have cause to lament your obstinacy ; in the 
present state of matters, I certainly cannot keep 
you in my service ; if, however, you choose to return 
to your former regularity, I am willing to trj- you 
once more, and I give you till to-morrow to form 
your decision." 

Thus saying, Mr. Davis walked out of the room, 
leaving Philip to ruminate on what had passed* 
My readers may easily conceive that the reflections 
the late scene awakened in the mind of the latter, 
were by no means of an agreeable nature ; for in 
spite of his infatuation in whatever regarded Wilkes, 
he could scarcely avoid being struck with a keen 
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sense of his own misconduct, and after spending 
the night in bewailing his past follies, and recalling 
to his imagination the sentence which Mr. Davis 
had passed upon them, he inwardly resolved on a 
reformation ; and, having signified his good inten- 
tions to his master, his past offences were forgiven. 
Philip, however, was sensible that his actions were 
now more strictly watched than ever, and this in- 
cited him for a time, to contend against the evil 
habits he had lately indulged. He attended Church 
more regularly, sought the company of Richard 
Wilkes less frequently, and appUed himself more 
diligently to the business of the shop ; but, like 
those who have been once seduced into a. deviation 
from the paths of virtue, he experienced unexpected 
difiiculty in stopping at once, when he wished it, in 
his career of vice : and not having courage to keep 
up a steady opposition to habitual temptations and 
seducing society, he insensibly relaxed in his good 
resolutions, became unsettled and unhappy, found 
his emplo)nnent becoming more and more irksome, 
and at last persuaded himself that he might do better 
than remain in a situation where he was so much 
confined, and had so much upon his hands. Pre- 
viously, however, to acquainting Mr. Davis with his 
determination of leaving him, he declared his reso- 
lution to that effect in the presence of his mother, 
whom he had obtained leave one summer's evening 
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to visit for a few hoUrs. Mrs. Drew was much 
concerned at her son's speech^ but she contented 
herself with saying, " think twice about it, Philip, 
think twice about it ; Mr. Davis is a good nian, and 
has acted kindly by you." 

^' I am aware he has acted kindly towards me in 
many instances, and I do not wish my behaviour 
to appear in any way unhandsome ; when I inform 
him of my intentions, I shall express my willing- 
ness to remain until he has procured the assistance 
of some other person, but leave him I must" 

His mother urged him no further, but not so Jo- 
seph, who had been listening attentively for the 
last few minutes. 

" And what, Philip," said he, " is your object in 
lejiVing your present master ?" 

" My object?" replied he somewhat confidently, 
" I wish to better myself." 

*' To better yourself; and in what respect ? your 
wages are good, considering you have scarcely at- 
tained the age of twenty-one. I think you will find 
it difiicult to meet with a situation of the same sort 
more lucrative, and I am sure you may search 
the whole world through before you get a better 
master." 

" But I may meet with a situation where I shall 
have less work, I cannot stand such drudgery." 

" And yet you have continued to stand it nearly 
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four years, and thrive in it too ;" said Joseph with 
a smile, as he surveyed the tall, athletic form of the 
young man, who, for the first time, was heard to 
complain of the hardship of his occupation. 

" I do not mean to say my health has suffered 
by it," replied he, blushing slightly, " but I do not 
wish to be working all day long ; a man must needs 
have good wages to repay him for such a sacrifice." 

" * There are no gains without pains,' you may 
depend upon it," answered Joseph. — 

'* ' Some think it a hardship to work for their bread. 

Although for their good it was meant, 
But those who don't work, have no right to be fed, 

And the idle are never content/ 

What say ye to that, my lad ?" 

" I can only say that I never intend to be idle ; 
I only want to have more time to myself, so that I 
can enjoy the company of my friends, for Mr. Davis 
is terribly strict in that particular." 

" I think he is right to be so," returned Joseph, 
" and if you were rather more choice in the selec- 
tion of your friends, I am inclined to think it would 
be all the better for you. You may guess to whom I 
diiefly allude. I must confess it has grieved me more 
than I can say, to hear constantly of your spending 
your evenings at the Traveller's Tap. I know it 
is not for the sake of drinking, for if you were in 
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the least intoxicated, your master would discover it. 
And is the house that Wilkes keeps, a reputable 
resort for the leisure hours of a respectable young 
man ? Is not Mr. Wilkes himself a man of profli- 
gate character ? Do not the habits of his children 
bear sufficient proofs of the education he has be- 
stowed upon them ? His daughter may be a very 
agreeable, as well as a smart-looking young woman ; 
but how she throws aside the duties of her station, 
when she bedizens herself in finery, and plays off 
all sorts of airs and graces for the sake of being 
thought polished and genteel ! but as to Richard, 
though I am willing to allow that he is expert in 
his trade, and possesses a superior degree of acute- 
ness, I question whether, in the whole town of 
Sheffield, you can find his equal in point of vice." 
Philip did not attempt to vindicate his friend's 
character, for he was just then engaged in drawing 
a comparison between Sarah Wilkes, dressed as 
fine as she might be, and Rose Evans, who, in a 
plain, but perfectly neat attire, caught his eye as 
she was crossing the pasture with her milking-pail. 
Rose had just entered her nineteenth year, and was 
a nice, fresh-looking-girl ; but, after all, her per- 
sonal attractions chiefly resided in the good hu- 
moured expression of her countenance, and the ge- 
neral appearance of modesty and respectability for 
which $he was distinguished. 
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Philip coidd not help thinking at that moment 
that he might search &r and wide^ before he fomid 
80 good an adviser in every instance as Joseph, or 
a girl so much to his liking as his daughter Rose. 
It is but just to add, that in consequence of this 
conversation, Philip remained several months longer 
under the roof of Mr, Davis ; but upon a vacancy 
occurring at the expiration of that period, in the es- 
tablishment of a chemist who lived in the adjoining 
street, he applied for the situation, and was success- 
ful. Philip now fancied himself the happiest man 
in existence, for every circumstance in his present 
condition seemed to accord with his wishes. His 
salary was good, and he had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a young apprentice under him, upon whose 
shoulders he threw a good half of the work which 
should properly have been discharged by himself. 
With the superintendence of his master he was but 
little troubled ; for Mr. Dixon aspired to the cha- 
racter of a fine gentleman, and never entered the 
shop but at stated hours, when he did little more 
than go through the forms of enquiring in general 
terms into the daily proceedings, which he left en- 
tirely to the discretion of his foreman ; and provided 
the latter was at his post at these times, Mr. Dixon 
gave himself no further trouble, as far as concerned 
his shop, or his shopmen, for the rest of the day. 
Philip was not sufficiently trustworthy to bear this 
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too great confidence ; the negligence of his master 
afforded him so many opportunities of returning to 
his habits of dissipation^ that what he had gained 
in correctness of conduct under the vigilance of his 
late employer, he now speedily lost. At this time, 
too, an event occurred, which might be considered 
as a very great misfortune to Philip. Joseph Evans 
was attacked early in the spring with a severe fever, 
and after a few days* illness, sunk under its influ- 
ence, leaving poor Rose little besides his blessing, 
and Philip without any friend except his weak- 
minded mother. So highly, however, had Joseph's 
virtues been estimated, that on his decease many a 
one came forward with a warm heart and a tearful 
eye, to enquire if Rose stood in need of any assist- 
ance. These friendly offers she modestly and grate- 
fully declined : her brother was only ten years of 
age, and the parish was willing to provide for him 
till he was able to work for his own maintenance. 
It had always been the wish of his father, to bring 
him up to the trade of a carpenter ; and for many 
years Joseph had been in the habit of laying by a 
part of his earnings, in the hope that he might be 
able to raise a sum sufficient for the apprentice fee, 
by the time Edward was old enough to require it. 
The sum in question was not wholly completed at 
the time of his death-: but Rose, who determined 
to fulfil by her own exertions, if possible, her dear 
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father's intentions, decided upon entering imme- 
diately into service; and she trusted to be able 
with the produce of her labour to accomplish her 
purpose. 

Philip Drew was much distressed on receiving 
the intelligence of Joseph's death, and his behaviour 
clearly proved that he sincerely sympathised with 
the children of his departed friend. He was struck 
with admiration at the conduct of Rose, and pon- 
dered again and again on her determination to go 
" out to service, till at length, his attachment to her 
prevailing, he resolved to offer her the protection 
of a husband, and a home both for herself and her 
brother. Eager to impart to her his sentiments on 
this subject, he availed himself of an opportunity 
of doing so before the May-day hirings, at which 
time she expected to be able to secure some perma- 
nent situation : but how was he surprised and dis- 
appointed, when she mildly, but steadily assured 
him, that she could never accede to his wishes. In 
vain he urged the prosperous state of his circum- 
stances, and the necessity she would be under of 
labouring for some years before she accomplished 
her object. " It will be a home for your brother, 
Rose," continued he, " and I see it goes to youi 
heart to leave him : what can make you persist in 
refusing me? You cannot doubt my behaving 
kindly to you." 
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" Urge me no further, Philip," replied she : " I 
know you feel sincere, when you say you would 
surely fulfil the duties of a husband towards me : 
but when I see you in the constant practice of ne- 
glecting your duty towards God, how is it possible 
that I can trust to the performance of any promises 
made to myself? what too would my feelings be, 
were I to see one I dearly loved, keeping up a con- 
stant intercourse with vicious characters I have so 
long been taught to shun ? Oh, Philip ! would my 
poor father ever have given his consent to his 
daughter becoming the wife of a professed Sabbath- 
breaker ?" 

The tears stood in her eyes as she uttered these 
words, and Philip, alike sensible of their truth, af- 
fected by her manner, and struck with her firm- 
ness, turned silently away, and, with a heavy heart, 
directed his steps slowly homeward. He felt both 
humbled and vexed ; nor did the effects of this in- 
terview pass entirely away for several days : but, 
alas ! on this occasion as on others, short was the 
struggle between his sense of duty, and his habits 
of long indulged irregularity. 

Uneasy under the daily reproaches of that silent 
inward monitor, fi'om which we cannot part, he en- 
deavoured to find refuge from remorse in the so- 
ciety of the very people who had ruined his peace 
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of mind. With them he plunged deeper and deeper 
into intemperance. 

** He who parleys with vice, is sure to be over- 
come :" and so Philip found it. The temporary 
ease became an additional source of misery. His 
mind was incessantly harassed, his spirits ever de« 
jected, except when under the dreadful efiects of 
intoxication. Before another year had passed away, 
Philip became as habitually dissipated as those with 
whom he associated : but how these inclinations ac- 
corded with the duties of his profession my readers 
will perceive in what I am now going to relate. 
One evening when Mr. Dixon was entertaining a 
party of his friends at tea, he was hastily inter- 
rupted by the entrance of his apprentice, who in- 
formed him that a gentleman requested his imme- 
diate attendance in the sh(^. Mr. Dixon rose in- 
stantly, and on the threshold of the door, was 
stopped short by a person whom he recognised as 
Dr. Hicks, an eminent physician, of the most ex- 
tensive practice throughout the town of Sheffield 
and its vicinity. 

** Mr. Dixon," said the doctor indignantly, " I 
come to say before you what I intend to say before 
others, and whenever I hear your name mentioned: 
you richly deserve to be brought into a court of 
justice for endangering people's lives by your un- 
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paralleled negligence. Had I not happened to 
have been present when your drugs were sent to 
the house of Mr. Burgess^ you would, as sure as 
you stand there, have occasioned the death of his 
infant. A mixture was du-ected to be made up at 
your house this very evening ; for some reason or 
other you have chosen to omit one of the ingre- 
dients, and to substitute another, which but for my 
interference would probably have had fatal effects," 

" Sir," replied Mr. Dixon, " I am concerned 
beyond measure at what has happened, but it was 
no fault of mine, I was not in my shop." 

" Then you ought to have been in your shop, or 
else you should keep shopmen on whom you can 
depend: it matters not by whom the thing was 
done." ' 

** Sir, I will turn both man and boy out of my 
house this very instant, if that will make amends." 

" Amends ! no Sir, it will not make amends. 
Pray how are your customers to know that you 
have not picked up two equally careless fellowB 
to supply their places? You have not taken the 
trouble to enquire into these matters yourself, and 
you suffer deservedly from the consequences." 

Thus saying, the gentleman walked away, leaving 
Mr. Dixon worked up to the highest pitch of in- 
dignation. 

On Dr. Hicks's departure^ the boy instantly 
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stepped forward to exculpate himself from having 
had any share in the late transaction. He alleged 
that he was out on an errand at the time the pre- 
scription was brought in, and clearly proved, by 
several circumstances, that Philip had been the 
sole agent in what had happened. Mr. Dixon's 
next step was to desire the immediate appear- 
ance of the latter ; and becoming impatient at his 
delay in obeying his summons, he proceeded to the 
room where he slept, and there discovered the young 
man to whom he trusted the management of his 
business, in such a state of intoxication, that he 
could hardly stammer out an intelligible reply to 
his master's reproaches. 

It was too true that Philip had been under the 
influence of liquor when he prepared the medicine 
which was so nearly proving fatal: he had been 
drinking all the evening at the Traveller's Tap, 
and finding the prescription lying on the counter 
on his return, he had just sufficient recollection of 
his duty to attempt to prepare it in the absence of 
the apprentice. In the confusion of his senses, no 
one can be surprised that he happened to substi- 
tute a strong narcotic for some simple preparation: 
the medicine was put up, and dispatched by tlie 
errand boy, and, on the return of the apprentice, 
Philip walked up stairs, flung himself on his bed, 
and remained till he was roused by the entrance- of 
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his master. Mr. Dixon was so much enraged at 
finding his foreman in this condition, that he could 
scarcely be prevailed on to let him rest under his 
roof till the ensuing morning, when having paid 
him^tbe amount of his wages up to that period, he 
desired him, with many bitter reflections on his 
past conduct, to quit the house. 

Here was Philip again thrown out of employ- 
ment, and what was still worse, he had forfeited all 
claims to a recommendation from his late master : 
added to which, the immediate cause of his dis- 
grace furnished such a general topic of conversa- 
tion in the town, that he felt his chance of succeed- 
ing in that profession for ever hopeless, and he de- 
termined to adopt some other means of gaining his 
livelihood. Like all thoughtless people he had 
neglected to save a farthing while he had the power 
to do so ; and as the wages he carried home were 
too trifling in amount to support him for any 
length ottime, he was obliged, although reluctantly, 
to trespass on the pittance of his mother, of whom 
he requested the loan of 10/. which she readily 
afforded him. 

Mrs. Drew lived comfortably upon the proflts 
of her little shop, but, unlike her son, she was im- 
pressed with the necessity of saving against what 
she termed " a rainy day," and she looked forward 
to the period of being able to support herself by 
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her savings, when age or infirmity should preclude 
her from active labour. 

Philip remained for some months out of work, 
when a place in the waggon-office, at Chesterfield, 
becoming vacant by the death of the book-keeper, 
he offered himself as his successor, and his abilities 
rendering him fully competent to undertake the 
situation in question, his application was accepted : 
50/. a year was the sum which Philip now received 
for his services, and he commenced his new career 
with the detepmination of being fi*ugal in his ex- 
pences, that he might repay his mother the sum 
which he had been obliged to borrow of her. 
With this view he refrained from forming an 
new acquaintance, and rarely entered a public- 
house ; but still he had not courage to break away 
from the dangerous society of the individual who, 
above all others, had been the indirect cause of 
his misfortunes. Every good resolution he made 
was, therefore, weak and imperfect, and like the seed 
in the parable which fell among thorns was quickly 
choked. 

One fine Sunday morning Philip, who had held 
his new office for upwards of a year, set off to see 
his mother, with the intention of repaying her the 
money she had so kindly lent him the preceding year. 
During his solitary ride, the repeated chiming of 
the church bells burst upon his ear, and seemed to 
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reproach him for having suffered so many months to 
elapse without heeding their invitation to enter the 
house of God. A painful sense of his guilt rushed 
forcibly upon his mind, and he could not forbear 
shuddering as he recalled that sentence in the Holy 
Scriptures which Joseph had, more than once, 
pointed out to him when a boy; " Rejoice, oh young 
man in thy youth ; and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ; but know 
thou, that for all these things, God will bring thee 
into judgment." 

just then his meditations were interrupted by 
the voices of two men, who hailed him from the 
window of a public-house, situated within a few 
yards of the high road. One of them was Wilkes, 
the other a postboy belonging to one of the Shef- 
field inns, an idle and dissipated fellow. They in- 
vited him pressingly to step in, and have a few mi- 
nutes chat with them. Overcome by their impor- 
tunity he yielded, and what was termed a friendly 
glass ensued. But the result of their intercourse I 
cannot find words to describe, nor the progress of 
the scene which followed. I shall only say that it 
ended in the defiance of every thing most sacred ; 
in a drunken dispute about their horses, they left 
the public-house, only to try who could first reach 
the nearest church, the spire of which rose as a 
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landmark before them. The wager was laid down, 
and, with a face flushed by liquor, Philip mounted 
and set off at a full gallop, telling his companions 
with an oath, that as he was sure to be first, they 
might look out for him when they got to the Church. 
They endeavoured to overtake him, but his horse 
was too good a one not to keep the advantage he 
had gained. On arriving at the village he was in the 
act of waving his hat in token of victory, when the 
animal, startling at the sudden movement, flung his 
rider to the ground before the sacred building. 
The congregation, which happened at the moment 
to be leaving Church, was panic-struck on beholding 
a young man laid bleeding, and almost lifeless upon 
the pavement. By the directions of the clergy- 
man, he was conveyed to the Sheffield Infirmary, 
but he was in a hopeless condition. 

His agonised mother, on hearing of the event, 
hastened almost distracted to the hospital, where 
she found her son perfectly insensible, and uncon- 
scious of the presence of those around him ; and 
though in a few days his senses were restored, ihe 
physicians were unanimous in pronouncing him be- 
yond any chance of recovery. 

Philip languished for several weeks, and during 
that interval was frequently visited by the cler- 
gyman, before whose church he experienced his 
fatal fall. This gentleman did his utmost to lead 
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the mind of the unfortunate man to a proper con- 
sideration of the awful change that awaited him. 
Philip listened with grateful feehngs to the spi- 
ritual instructions afforded him^ and expressed the 
deepest contrition for those sins in the very midst 
of which it had pleased the Almighty to cut him off. 
For his mother he was anxiously solicitous, and 
he repeatedly besought his benevolent guide to com- 
fort her when he was gone, and to assure her how 
heartily he lamented the criminal conduct which 
had occasioned such sad consequences. 

Poor Mrs. Drew derived much consolation from 
the sincere repentance of her son, and much kind- 
ness was also shewn her by her neighbours, many 
of whom were grieved for her situation ; but above 
all, Rose Evans soothed and participated her griefs 
with the feelings of a daughter. 

This amiable girl, though restrained by principle 
from becoming the wife of her son, lost no oppor- 
tunity of behaving towards her with what might 
truly deserve the name of filial affection. Philip 
was informed of this, and thought he could not 
prove his gratitude in a stronger manner, than by 
giving her brother some good advice. He ac- 
cordingly begged to be allowed to see him, while 
he had strength to speak, and Edward Evans, who 
was at that time about thirteen years of age, was 
sent for, and admitted to his room: on the lad 
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approaching the bed, Philip took him by the hand, 
saying, " Edward, I have sent for you, that you 
may learn from my own lips, what a dreadful thing 
it is to forsake the commandments of the living 
God, and to act as if we had no thought of any 
thing beyond this world. Had I * remembered my 
Creator in the days of my youth,' had I ^ walked in 
his statutes, and turned away firom the company of 
those who defied his judgments,' I should not have 
thus perished. Observe, Edward, that from the 
time I first learnt to break the sabbath-day, I date 
the foundation of all my subsequent transgressions : 
and to warn you of the evils ever attendant on such 
a course of life, is the only return I can now make 
your excellent sister Rose, for all the kindness to 
that parent, whose grey hairs I much fear I shall 
bring with sorrow to the grave. Remember, Ed- 
ward, to the care of you both I commend her when 
I am gone." Philip was too much exhausted to say 
more, but having received the most fervent promises 
from Edward that his request should never be for- 
gotten, his mind became more tranquil, and he soon 
afterwards expired. 

Thus died a young man of considerable attain- 
ments for his situation in life, but in whom good 
principles had never been formed in boyhood, and 
consequently had yielded to his passions in man- 
hood. Still his education, unperfect as it was, had 
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convinced him of the nature of sin, and his whole 
career was one of sinning and repenting. But 
though he sometimes sincerely bewailed his trans- 
gressions^ and made numerous resolutions to amende 
yet the latter were too vague to be of much use ; 
and as he relied too much on his own strength, and 
rarely prayed to be assisted in his endeavours by 
the grace of God, it is not surprising that he uni- 
formly failed. It was a great mercy that he was 
allowed so much time on his death-bed to reflect 
upon his many errors. And it is to be hoped that 
his contrition was sincere; but this can only be 
known by Him, " who is a searcher of the heart, 
and a discerner of the thoughts." 

It may be fit that I should notice, ere I proceed 
further, that the dying request of Philip Drew, with 
respect to his mother, was strictly fulfilled by the two 
Evans's, who, throughout her life, behaved towards 
her as if they had been her own children. 

She survived her son some years, and lived in 
easy circumstances, but her former cheerfulness 
was for ever lost, for many a time was she heard 
to say, " Had I accustomed Philip to check his 
passions while he was young, he might have been 
saved fi-om his untimely end." 

Rose, to whom we must give a few words before 
we close our narrative, spent several years in the 
service of a most respectable farmer of the name of 
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Harland, who rented a considerable portion of land 
in the neighbourhood. The whole of the femily 
well knew her excellent qualities and exemplary 
conduct, but in the eyes of Mr. Harland's only son 
she appeared so superior to every other female of 
his acquaintance, that, with the entire approbation 
of his parents, he chose her for his companion 
through life. Rose Evans, plainly dressed and poor 
as she was, he had contrasted with Sstrah Wilkes 
who had money of her own, and imitated the higher 
ranks in her dress. The comparison proved the 
truth of the text, " a good name is rather to be 
chosen than riches," ari<i that a man's happiness 
does not stand much chance of being increased by 
a wife over-fond of gadding about, and of dressing 
above her station. — Such a one would never do for 
a farmer's wife. Harland's offer was accepted, and 
he became the happy husband of Rose, and had no 
reason to repent his choice : for we know that she 
possessed every qualification that either he or his 
family could desire. Her brother Edward imitated 
her virtues, and at this time is established at Ro- 
therham, in good business as a carpenter. 

The family of the Wilkes's cannot interest the 
reader, but as it necessarily occupies a place in our 
tale, the latter would terminate imperfectly without 
a notice of the manner in which so much vice and 
indiscretion finally ended. 
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A few years subsequent to the death of Philip 
Drew, Richard was apprehended on suspicion of 
forgery, and the charge proving well-founded, he was 
sentenced to transportation for life. His sister ran 
away from her fether's house with a strolling-player, 
who spent the little money she brought him, and 
then left her with a young infant, to reap the fruits 
of infamy and shame. The father, who lived to see 
the consequences of neglecting the moral and reli- 
gious education of his children, attempted to stifle 
his remorse by increased intemperance ; and in the 
course of a few years a fit, occasioned by excessive 
drinking, put a period to his existence. 

The whole of this tale, the facts of which, as I 
have already mentioned, were collected on the spot, 
exemplifies in a singularly striking manner the text 
of Holy Scripture : — " The house of the wicked 
shall be overthrown: but the tabernacle of the up- 
right shall flourish." 
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THE GOSSIP, 



A TALE. 



The gossip who spends half her day 
In tale-bearing, scandal, and strife, 

Abuses and trifles away 

The hst fleeting hours of her life. 

In a small village in the west of England lived 
a poor family of the name of May, consisting of a 
labourer, his wife, and several young children. 
They were hard-working people, who bore the 
good-will of all who knew them : honest were they 
in their dealings, living peaceably with their neigh- 
bours, and as long as they had health to work, 
never troubling the parish for a farthing towards 
their support They had no fewer than nine chil- 
dren, of whom Ellen (the subject of this tale,) was 
the eldest by some years. When scarcely five 
years old, the charge of nursing the infant, when 
her mother went out to work, was usually allotted 
to her ; and as the family after this time almost 
yearly increased, she retained that occupation for a 
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period of no short duration. However, at the age 
of fifteen, her parents began to think it was time 
she should be more profitably employed, and they 
accordingly sought some good opportunity of 
placing her in service. She was a tall stout girl, 
well disposed towards her work, and the possessor 
of a happy temper. She had however one unfor- 
tunate propensity, the consequence of having been 
left in early life entirely to her own guidance ; this 
propensity was a love of gossipping. Was she 
dispatched on an errand, instead of executing her 
business, and returning without loss of time, she 
commonly stopped to talk with some of her ac- 
quaintance, from whom she gathered all the idle 
tales of the neighbourhood ; and whenever she had 
the baby in her arms, during the absence of her 
mother, she was always found sitting with it close 
to the turnpike gate, that she might have a word 
with every one who was going or returning along 
the high road; and on a market-day especially 
this was her great delight. 

My readers may naturally feel surprised jthat 
John and Hannah May were all this time so little 
apprehensive of the consequences of their daughter 
being suffered to contract such bad habits ; but the 
truth is, they were generally both so busily en- 
gaged from morning till night in providing for the 
maintenance of their family, that they neglected 
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for some time to pay much attention, in any way, 
to her education: as to the prominent failing I 
have mentioned, I question whether it would not 
have escaped their notice for a still longer period, 
had not Mrs. Grant, the village school-mistress, 
warned them of the danger of such a habit. These 
poor people had never had the means of learning 
to read in their youth, but as they became convinced 
of its usefulness, they endeavoured at length to 
give Ellen the advantage of a little scholarship, 
and with this view sent her occasionally to school, 
that is, whenever they could afford to pay the ne- 
cessary sum for her instruction ; and although she 
could seldom be spared to remain as long as the 
rest of her school-fellows, she learned by degrees 
to read and work very fairly, and always seemed 
grateful for the pains Mrs. Grant bestowed upon 
her. This worthy woman one day took the oppor- 
tunity of speaking privately to Hannah May on the 
subject of her daughter. 

" I like Ellen as a scholar,** said she, " for I 
find her willing and obedient at all times, but she 
has a sad inclination for gossip, and if that is not 
checked, there is no saying to what a pitch it will 
arrive ; besides it will be much against her getting 
on well in the world, a gossip can never make a 
trusty servant. Idle talk leads to scandal, and a 
lover of scandal is a mischief maker, who is always 
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getting into, scrapes herself^ and is disliked by 
every one else." 

Hannah respected Mrs. Grant's opinions^ and 
acknowledged the propriety of paying greater at- 
tention to her daughter s conduct. From hence- 
forth she forbade the latter from spending so much 
time in the public road, and in order to wean her 
more effectually from her bad habits, became more 
anxious to procure her some situation. But this 
was no easy matter. 

In some counties (as in Yorkshire for instance) 
all those who are fit for service have only to repair 
on certain days in the year to some market-town, 
where they stand together in the street, and are 
generally hired before the evening closes ; but here 
the ccse was different, there were no regular hirings : 
the farmers were mostly poor, and what few ser- 
vants they kept were those termed parish appren- 
tices, children of those persons who are supported 
by the parish, which thus obtains the right of bind- 
ing them to individuals for a term of years. This 
term frequently commences at the early age of 
nine, and its duration is usually ten or eleven years. 
In the present instance the Mays had always been 
independent of the parish, so that the destination 
of their daughter was left entirely at their own dis- 
posal. Week after week rolled on, and all their 
exertions proved fruitless, till at length Mrs, Grant 
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found means to interest a person of great respect- 
ability in favour of her scholar, and at her sug^ 
gestion Ellen was taken on trial into the service of 
Mr. Danby, a gentleman farmer, who possessed 
a comfortable little property and resided on the 
borders of Dorsetshire. 

Ellen had nearly attained the age of sixteen, 
and was elated at the prospect of being able to 
earn her own subsistence, and of commencing her 
career under such favourable circumstances. Her 
master kept two servants, and the upper maid, under 
whose direction she was placed, had acted as 
house-keeper for several years, and was a steady 
well-behaved woman, who was worthy of the trust 
reposed in her. There was no gossipping allowed 
here : indeed there was but little opportunity, for 
the farm stood apart from any village, was at some 
distance from the high road, and six miles from the 
nearest market town: moreover Mr. Danby was 
extremely particular with regard to the strangers 
he permitted to enter his house. As to pedlars or 
travelling tinkers he never gave them the least en- 
couragement, preferring to buy all his goods in the 
shops ; and comnfion beggars or fortune-tellers he 
would not so much as allow to approach his doors, 
for he thought them an idle race of people who 
lived by deceit and imposition, and whose acquaintr 
ance could never be productive of good to any one. 
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Thus it may be easily conceived that Ellen had 
neither scope nor leisure for indulging her i[ayourite 
inclination, which was all in fiivour of her giving 
satisfaction to her master, for in other, respects 
there could hardly exist a more honest, handy, and 
good-tempered girl. One morning it unfortunately 
happened, however, that she was left alone in the 
house during the time that Jane was gone to mar- 
ket, and Mr. Danby was engaged with his work- 
men: she was scouring the kitchen floor, and 
singing merrily at her work, when some one tapped 
at the window, and on jumping up hastily, she 
beheld an old woman, who belonged to a gang of 
g3^sies, and who went about the country telling 
people's fortunes and selling foolish ballads. Had 
Ellen acted wisely, she would not have given this 
person any encouragement ; instead of which, the 
simple girl directly opened the scullery-door,, and 
asked her a thousand questions, which the latter 
artfully contrived to turn to her own advantage. 
In the course of the conversation, she fixed her 
keen dark eyes upon Ellen, and after a scrutinizing 
glance, remarked there was a piece of good fortune 
in store for her, of which she was probably little 
aware. Ellen was all anxiety to hear what happy * 
event awaited her, and with the greatest earnestness 
die besought the gypsey to explain herself. The 
latter was not, however, disposed to disclose her 
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mystery at so cheap a rate^ and she persisted in 
keeping it secret, unless Ellen would, as she termed 
it, " make it worth her while to reveal it" 

" And what will make it worth your while," de- 
manded Ellen, anxiously ? 

** Nothing less than silver," returned the old 
impostor. 

The poor girl was thunder-struck with this 
intelligence, for her wages were very small, and 
she wished to be as frugal as possible in all 
her expences, that she might have the power of 
sending a trifle to her parents ; had she reflected 
seriously for a single moment, she would have 
thought how absurd it was to waste a farthing upon 
a person who chose to get her bread by telling 
falsehoods, for it does not require much knowledge 
to convince us it is surely a most impious falsehood 
for any human being to assert that they have the 
power of foreseeing what shall happen to any one ; 
a power which belongs only to God. Such notions 
are not only contrary to the dictates of common 
sense, but are equally opposed to every true princi- 
ple of religion. Ellen looked grave, and reckoning 
over her little store of money more than onoe, 
she saw the impossibility of gratifying her desire, 
till she suddenly recollected that she had a few 
rabbit-skins for sale which her master had given 
her to dispose of for her own profit^ and she be- 
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sought the gypsey to accept one of them in the place 
of money. The old woman at first shewed great 
reluctance to accede to this request^ but at length, 
after stipulating that she should have her choice of 
the skins, the bargain was concluded, and Ellen 
was on the point of haying the mysteries of her 
impending fate disclosed, when the fortune-teller 
stopped short, declarmg she heard Mr. Danby's 
voice at the front door : Ellen was almost certain 
that this must be a mistake, for her master was not 
likely to return till she summoned him by ringing 
the great bell for dinner ; but notwithstanding this 
the old hypocrite persisted so vehemently in her 
assertion, that she thought it better to ascertain the 
fact for their mutual satisfaction, and accordingly 
ran to the front of the house, opened the door, and 
even went as far as the garden gate. Satisfied that 
there was no likelihood of their being unexpectedly 
disturbed, she returned to the scullery, when, to her 
great amazement, she found her companion had 
decamped; but concluding that she had done so 
from the fear of being discovered by Mr. Danby, 
she endeavoured to overtake her, shouting with all 
her might and main to bring her back, but in vain ; 
after a fruitless search she returned to her work, 
tired, vexed, and disappointed. But how was her vex- 
ation increased, when on looking about the kitchen 
she perceived her^ visitor had lost nothing by her 
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absence, for she had not only carried off one, but 
three rabbit skins, and in addition, her best blue 
apron which she had left before the fire to dry. 

Few people will venture to say they have not been 
outwitted in some way or other during the course 
of their life, either in consequence of their own 
inexperience or carelessness : in neither case would 
their subsequent reflections be agreeable. The 
inexperienced person often demands our pity, not 
so the careless, and to this class did Ellen belong. 
She had been repeatedly warned of the danger of 
dealing with fortune-tellers, and she was also aware 
of the objections her master entertained with re- 
gard to their being admitted into his house. Her 
reflections touched her to the quick, and she felt so 
justly humbled with the result of the foolish part 
she had acted, that she at length gave vent to her 
vexation in a hearty flood of tears. At that very 
moment Mr. Danby entered the house, for the 
purpose of enquiring the reason of all that strange 
halloo he had heard from the fields. Ellen was at 
first so confused by his question, and so agitated 
with crying, that she could scarcely find words to 
speak, but at length stammered out the truth. Mr. 
Danby was a good hearted man in the main, and 
would have felt sorry for her in any real distress ; 
but considering in the present instance that she 
had been justly rewarded for he^ folly, he told her 
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SO rather bluntly: at the same time saying, he 
thought it a fortunate circumstance that the good 
for nothing vagrant she chose to invite into his 
house, had carried off her rabbit-skins and apron, 
instead of his silver spoons, or any other article be- 
longing to him which might have lain within her 
reach. ^ 

Ellen assured him with many tears that she had 
not the most distant idea, when she asked the old 
woman into the house for the sake of a little con- 
versation, that she would have proved herself to be 
such a thief. 

" You are a very silly girl," said the farmer, in- 
terrupting her, " no one likes conversation better 
than I do, but there is a proper time and place for 
all things, and if you are so little scrupulous as to 
have a word to say to every idle tramper who comes 
within your reach, I tell you that you are not fit to 
be left a moment by yourself, much less to be 
trusted with the value of a farthing." 

Ellen was sensible that her conduct did not ad- 
mit of any further vindication ; and although ray 
readers will have occasion to observe, that this les- 
son was not sufficient to last her through life, it cer- 
tainly proved a check upon her habits for the time ; 
and as far as fortune-tellers were concerned, she 
never gave them a second opportunity of cheating 
her. After living three years in Mr. Danby's ser- 
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vice with tolerable credit, Ellen changed heir place 
for the sake of an advance in wages, and was hired 
by Mrs. Dampier, a clergyman's wife, who was in 
want of a nurse for her two children : one of them 
was an infant, and the other scarcely two years of 
age. In this family there was no upper servant, 
as both master and gnistress lived in a very retired 
manner, particularly the latter, who rarely went 
from home, and looked a great deal into the nursery 
herself. Ellen worked neatly at her needle, and 
was so desirous of doing her best for the children 
entrusted to her care, that Mrs. Dampier really 
flattered herself that she had taken a trusty ser- 
vant-like young woman into her family : she would 
hardly have thought so, however, had she witnessed 
a little transaction which occurred only a fortnight 
after Ellen's arrival. 

The latter was that day walking up and down 
the garden behind the house with master Charles, 
the eldest of the children, when she spied the butter- 
woman tripping along the pasture on the other side 
of the garden walk ; and notwithstanding her mis- 
tress's orders that she should never carry either of 
the children out of the grounds, she opened the 
garden door, lifted her little charge over the rails, 
and ran with him in her arms, till she reached the 
spot where her friend was walking. A little con* 
versation was the next thing that ensued, and this 
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was proceeding briskly, when the poor child, who 
had been disappointed of his walk, and longed to 
be at liberty to run about, began to manifest sundry 
symptoms of weariness; and finding that no notice 
was taken of him, he grew more and more restless, 
and at last began to cry. In order to pacify him 
till she had finished talking, Ellen set him upon his 
legs, and satisfied in his being quiet, never looked 
after him again (to her shame be it spoken) till her 
endless conversation was interrupted by a sudden 
scream from the butter-woman, who caught her by 
the arm and pointed to the other end of the field. 

What was Ellen's consternation, when she saw 
that the young gentleman, who, like most children 
of his age, loved dearly to get into a little bit of 
mischief, had escaped unperceived from her side, 
and wholly unconscious of his danger, had made 
the best of his way to the horse-shed, where he was 
amusing himself with trying to catch his father's 
poney by the tail ! 

Terrified beyond measure, lest the animal should 
kick, and, probably, kill the little fellow on the 
spot, Ellen flew like lightning down the field, and 
drew him towards her just as the animal seemed 
preparing to defend itself fi'om the attack upon its 
tail. With feehngs of the greatest thankfulness she 
pressed him in her arms, and, hurrying home, could 
not help recalling to her mind what Mr. Danby 
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had once observed about there being a proper time 
and place for all things : for her conscience whis- 
pered but too plainly, that in the present instance 
her conversation had been neither well-timed or in 
its proper place. The alarm which she had expe- 
rienced very properly served to make her doubly 
cautious with regard to ti*usting either of the chil- 
dren out of her sight, and for some weeks after- 
wards she never ventured beyond the limits which 
her mistress had prescribed : but many a time did 
she cast a longing eye towards the high road which 
lay below the teiTace where she commonly walked. 
How true it is that it is easier to suppress a wrong 
desire when it arises in the mind, than to check the 
temptation after the mind has been allowed to dwell 
repeatedly upon it ! The more Ellen suffered her- 
self to look and long for what in reality she should 
have banished from her thoughts, the more power- 
ful her inclinations grew, and at length she tried to 
persuade herself that she could do no harm by tak- 
ing the infant in her arms as far as the road, where 
she might chance to meet with a little company. 
" Surely," argued she, " as the child cannot 
walk, it cannot get away from me, and I may carry 
it as safely in the road as in the shrubbery ;" so in 
pursuance of this foolish reasoning, she resolved to 
set aside the obedience due to Mrs. Dampier's com- 
mnds; and one morning, when the latter had 
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taken her eldest boy an airing in the carriage^ she 
took the infant and continued to get her walk upon 
the turnpike road without detection. An opportu- 
nity soon offered for a repetition of this pleasure, 
which ultimately became her constant practice 
whenever Mrs. Dampier happened to be from home. 
This had continued some months, when one sum- 
mer's evening, as Ellen was indulging her inclina- 
tion for rambling during the absence of her master 
and mistress, who were dining with some friends in 
the neighbourhood, she thought it would be an ex- 
cellent plan to visit the house next the toll bar, 
where she might rest herself with the baby, and 
also get a sight of all the company who were re- 
turning from the fair. This was no sooner thought 
than done : Ellen entered the house, and to her 
great delight found it tolerably full of market folks, 
amongst whom, in a farmer's wife, she recognised a 
previous acquaintance. Mary Sykes (for that was 
the person's name) appeared very glad to see her 
again, and immediately came to sit beside her that 
she might the better relate all the scandal of the 
fair : she had a fine little boy of a few month's old 
in her arms, and actuated by her natural partiality 
for children, Ellen lifted him on her knee for the 
purpose of encouraging him to play with master 
Dampier. She succeeded in rendering the two 
children pretty sociable; but the former seemed 
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rather fretful and uneasy ; Ellen observed this to his 
mother, who replied that he had been restless all the 
morning, and had looked so heavy about his eyes 
for the last two days, she was sure there was some- 
thing not right with him. Ellen took no further 
notice of this circumstance, but having spent a 
couple of hours to her heart's content, she returned 
home, wholly unsuspicious of the consequences that 
shortly ensued. 

A few days had barely elapsed, when Mrs. Dam- 
pier's youngest child began to manifest evident 
symptoms of indisposition, which towards the fol- 
lowing morning visibly increased, and rendered him 
extremely restless and uneasy. Ellen that morn- 
ing happened to be waiting in the kitchen till the 
cook had prepared some gruel, when a labourer 
who was working for her master, accidentally came 
in : he had been sent on an errand to the neigh- 
bouring town, and called to say that he had not 
been able to procure the fine moorland honey Mrs. 
Dampier required, as Mary Sykes, who always 
served her, had been kept from market on account 
of the illness of her family. 

" Mary Sykes," demanded Ellen anxiously, 
" what ails her family ?" 

*' When I say her family," replied he, " I am 
making bad worse, for the illness is confined to her 
youngest child, who was found to have the measles 
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the day before yesterday. The doctor says, they 
^are of so bad a kind that he almost doubts whether 
the young thing will have strength enough to carry 
him through the disease." 

Every word of this account struck Ellen to the 
heart, for she could not doubt an instant that Mary 
Sykes's infant had been actually suffering under th^ 
disorder the evening she met her at the turnpike 
gate, and, inconsequence of that meeting, had com- 
municated the infection to master Dampier, who wai^ 
naturally a very delicate child, and might now, pro- 
bably, lose his life through her disobedience. Sick- 
ening at this idea, Ellen had not strength to reply, 
but the paleness of her countenance attracted the at- 
tention of the cook, who eagerly demanded if she was 
Unwell. In the agony of her mind Ellen confessed 
the truth, and entreated Anne to advise her what to 
do upon so critical an occasion. Anne, who was for- 
tunately a steady, well-principled young woman, 
recommended her to disclose the particulars imme- 
diately to her mistress, observing very properly 
that the child's life might possibly depend upon 
the early treatment of his disease. Animated by 
this hope, Ellen flew directly to the nursery, and 
without attempting in the slightest degree to pal- 
liate her offence, she gave a full and correct state- 
ment to Mrs. Dampier, of all that had happened. 
Concerned and disappointed as this lady felt on 

L 
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discovering how her confidence had been misplaced, 
she could not but give the unhappy ^1 credit for 
the manner in which she confessed the truth : but 
in the mean time, her chief diought was directed to- 
wards her child, whose danger rapidly increased: 
without loss of time she dispatched a messenger for 
the medical man, who on his arrival confirmed her 
opinion respecting the nature of the disorder ; not, 
however, without expressing a hope that in conse- 
quence of the timely notice, his life would in all 
probability be preserved. The anguish/which Ellen 
endureS during this period was greater than I can 
describe: she watched beside the little sufiferer 
night and day, dreaded each turn of the complaint, 
and never closed her eyes till he was declared out 
of danger. His brother became likewise affected 
with the disease, but happily experienced its efiect 
in a slighter degree than could reasonably have 
been expected. When both the children were re- 
covered, Mrs. Dapapier informed Ellen that it wais 
her intention to part with her ; for after what had 
passed, she could not be considered qualified for 
the capacity in which she stood. 

" From your having confessed the truth," conti- 
nued she, " I have hopes of your reformation^ but 
as a friend, let me advise you to seek some place 
where you are less likely to be exposed to those 
temptations so dangerous to a person of your pre- 
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sent liabits : I say your present habits, for I trust 
your future ones will be diflfcrent. You are cer- 
tainly not sufficiently steady to be trusted with the 
oare of children ; I, therefore, warn you that I can- 
not conscientiously recommend you to any situation 
involving such a charge. A kitchen-maid's, or house- 
maid's place affords a better chance of suiting you, 
for you would not only have plenty of in-doors 
work, but be under the more immejiiate direction 
of an upper-servant ; but I much fear, that unless 
you correct yourself of fhat unfortunate propensity 
for idle talking, you will never prosper in any con- 
dition of life.'' 

Ellen was sensible of the justice of Mrs. Dam- 
pier'6 decision, and with a bursting heart thanked 
the latter for her kind advice, inwardly resolving 
that if she was fortunate enough to get another 
place, she never would expose herself to be turned 
away for a similar offence. The following week 
she returned to her parents, who^were just then in 
rather distressed circumstances; Hannah having 
a few months previously been brought to bed of 
her tenth child, a small weakly infant, who had rcr 
quired such constant attendance since its birth, that 
she had never been able to earn a farthing. Ellen 
exerted herself as much as possible to contribute 
to the support of Her family ; but work for young 
girls was very scarce, and every day made her wish 

l2 
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knore anxiously to meet with an opportunity of re* 
entering service. Her old friend Mrs. Granty 
watched her conduct pretty narrowly, and was 
pleased to observe that she kept a good deal in 
doors^ and did not allow herself time to gossip; 
yet there was one thing of which she could not quit$ 
approve. This was Ellen's decided preference to* 
wards a situation in a town. Mrs. Grant judiciously 
remarked that there might be as good servants in a 
town as in the country ; but in the former there 
were certainly more temptations to be met with for 
young and inexperienced people, more particularly 
one of Ellen's habits and disposition. One morn- 
ing, however, to Ellen's great joy, some one brought 
word that Mrs. Hobson, a banker's lady, was in 
great want of a young woman as nurse : this place 
seemed to promise all that she could desire, and set-' 
ting off immediately, she walked a distance of twelve 
miles, and offered to serve that lady in the capacity 
she required. Mrs. Hobson was much pleased with 
her appearance, and settled to engage her^ provided 
her former mistress would give her. a line of recom- 
mendation. 

Ellen felt rather confused at this, for she remem- 
bered the sentiments Mrs. Dampier h^d expressed 
^ipon that subject; but she hoped, and really even 
flattered herself, that if she promised to behave 
steadily for the future, the latter would, in the kind- 
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ness of her heart, be mdoced to giTe her a good 
character. Thus sanguine, she received the letter 
of enquiry from Mrs. Hobson, and, accompanied by 
her mother, carried it the next morning to Mrs.^ 
Dampier, whom she humbly entreated for a &vour- 
able answer. Mrs. Dampier perused the note, 
and, having pondered over its contents with a look^ 
of concern, said : ^^ Ellen, it grieves me that I have 
it not in my power to give a satisiactory reply to 
this letter. Mrs. Hobson asks me if I have reason 
to think you sufficiently trusty to have the entire 
charge of her child. I cannot consider you aa 
such." 

" Oh, madam !" said Ellen, " if you will please: 
to overlook my fault this once, I will do better for 
the time to come : if you knew the distress of my 
family I'^ 

*^^I feel for their distress," replied Mrs. Dam* 
pier gravely, " but I conceive that, in all cases, jus- 
tice is due to the mistress as well as the servant, 
and I should act both unhandsomely towards Mrs. 
Hobson, and inconsistently with my own conscience, 
were I to declare I thought you fit for such an im* 
portant office. There is also another circumstance 
which I cannot think advantageous to a girl of your 
habits and disposition : you would reside constantly 
in a town, and, perhaps, walk frequently in the 
streets by yourself: that might, probably, be the 

l3 
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means of throwing temptation in your way, which 
might prove too strong a test for your steadiness." 

'' Indeed, madam/' said Hannah, who had thus 
far kept silent, '' I should wish my daughter to get 
a place in the country, but nothing has yet offered 
in that line, and beggars must not be choosers, 
please your ladyship." 

^* I understand perfectly what you mean,*' re- 
plied Mrs. Dampier, " and am far from wishing to 
make your daughter too fastidious in her choice of 
a situation ; but just answer me this question : if 
you were conscious that one part of your body was 
weaker than the rest, would you not take additional 
pains to secure it from danger ?" 

" To be sure, ma'am, if one part was weaker 
than another, I should guard it accordingly," an- 
swered Hannah. 

^* W^U, then," resumed Mrs. Dampier, '* if we 
find a weak point in our character, is it not our duty 
to be as cautious of exposing it to danger as any 
weak part of our body ? Your daughter has com- 
menced a reformation of her bad habits, and it 
would be highly culpable to run voluntarily into 
the midst of the very temptations she ought to 
avoid. To abun evil is a great step towards be- 
eoming really good. Were I you," continued she, 
turning towards Ellen, " I would seek some coun- 
try, situation, at least for the present, till you have 

13- 
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succeeded in obtaining that steadiness of character 
which you now want." 

Hannah assented to the justice of the lady's ob- 
servations, upon which the latter continued: "al- 
though I have in this instance refused to comply 
with your daughter's request, it is not my intention 
to discourage her ; as a proof of which, I can only, 
say, that if an opportunity occurs where I can, con- 
scientiously recommend her, I shall be wilHng and 
glad to do it, and I make no doubt that if she waits 
patiently for a few weeks, some office will fall va-i 
cant, which, by her steady behaviour, she will have 
proved herself qualified to undertake." 

With this prospect both mother and daughter 
were obliged to rest satisfied, and !&llen took le^ve 
of her late mistress, hoping that the period was not 
far distant wherein she might be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of proving, that she had learnt to control or 
rather to correct herself of that one fault which had 
already proved so injurious to her interest. Had 
she persisted in placing herself out of the reach of 
temptation, she might have probably succeeded in 
her intentions ^but unfortunately, a cousin of the 
May's, who^was married to a shopkeeper, pressed 
Ellen to visit her at the town wherei she resided, 
expressing, at the same time, her hopes that she 
might be of material use in assisting her youngre- 
lation to procure a place* This offer was too at- 
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tractive to be refused^ and about a week subsequent 
to her interview with Mrs. Dampier, Ellen repaired 
to the house of her cousin^ where she remained se- 
veral days ; at the expiration of which time^ she 
was hired by a person of respectable character, who 
kept a hair-dresser's shop in the adjacent street 
Mr, Grove (her new master) was a steady single 
man, who kept .but one servant, having generally 
d. niece residing in the house, who helped to ma- 
nage his concerns. He 'was perfectly honest and 
industrious in his habits, but unfortunately rather 
passionate, which caused him frequently to part 
with his servants at a hasty notice. Now Ellen 
was such a good-natured submissive girl, that her 
cousin thought she could not fail of suiting him 
from this very circumstance; but how far she 
was mistaken, we shall soon have occasion to ob- 
serte. For many months every thing went on 
smoothly : Ellen performed her work diligently and 
cheerfully, and no complaint was heard on either 
side ; indeed, she congratulated herself on having 
gained so good a place ; and repeatedly assured her 
friends that they need not have any fears respect- 
ing her future conduct : but " let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall :" this was a truth 
that Ellen had yet to learn. How long this period 
of tranquillity had lasted I cannot precisely deter-* 
mine ; let it suffice the reader to know that about 
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a twelvemonth subsequent to Ellen's self-congratu* 
lations^ Mrs. Grant was one morning surprised by 
the sudden entrance of her former scholar^ who 
rushed towards her, exclaiming in a tone of an- 
guish, " Oh, Mrs. Grant ! if you have any pity for 
an innocent girl, let me hide myself in your house ; 
my master is so angry, he will carry me to prison, 
and I am sure I do not deserve it" 

However imperfect this explanation appeared to 
Mrs. Grant, she led the weeping girl into her back 
room, and having carefully closed the door, desired 
her to disclose the cause of her distress. Scarcely 
had Ellen composed herself sufficiently to speak^ 
when the sound of a horse's feet Was heard at the 
garden gate, and presently a loud knocking at the 
house door announced the arrival of a stranger, 
Ellen started, " he is come," cried she, in a tone of 
agony. •* O, mistress ! it is all over with me." 

Just at that moment the knocking was repeated : 
upon which Mrs. Grant, having advised the unhappy 
girl to be more composed, hastened herself into the 
kitchen, which she found Mr. Grove on the point 
of entering with a firm determined step. 

'* Ma'am," said he, casting a careful glanc6 
around the room, " I want the young woman who 
has taken refuge in your house. I am her lawful 
master, and she is a thief, and shall be served ac-^ 
cording to her deserts. You cannot, conceal her. 
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busings." 

" I should think it wrong to deceive you," re- 
plied Mrs. Grant, calmly, " and I do not attempt 
to disguise that your servant is at this monlent un- 
der my roof; but I should^be obliged to you if you 
would explain the circumstance which has led her 
to solicit my protection; for of that I am altogether 
ignorant." 

The mild manner in which this appeal was made, 
served to soften the man's irritable feelings : for he 
had been working up his indignation under the no- 
tion that Mrs. Grant would oppose him. So true 
it is that while " grievous words stir up anger, a 
soft answer turneth away wrath." Recollect this 
maxim, my young friends, and if at any time you 
see your neighbour angry, (though' even without a 
cause) avoid giving him any provocation, lest you 
tempt him to sin further, and thus be called hereafter 
to account for having wilfully led him into temp-^ 
tation. 

But suppose I acquaint my readers with the 
affair productive of such a strange t^sult. On the 
day previous to all this agitation, Ellen had been 
Ifeft, during the absence of her master, to wait in 
the shop; which, under these circumstances, she 
was in^ the frequent habit of attending. Having in 
this interval accidentally perceived a crowd of peo- 
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pie assembling at the comer of the street, her curio- 
sity became insensibly excited ; and, wholly forget-* 
ful of the important office committed to her charge, 
she first stepped across the threshold, and then 
without locking the shop door, ran across the pave- 
ment to the opposite house. She sooa found an 
acquaintance ready to answer all her questions^ and 
who assured her that the concourse of spectators 
were merely assembled to witness the apprehension 
of a swindler who had just been seized by the con- 
stables, and carried off* to jail. It might be sup- 
posed that with this intelligence Ellen would have 
rested satisfied ; but not a bit: this only led. to a 
thousand idle questions, relative to the culprit's 
birth," parentage, and I know not what besides : of 
this, however, I am certain, that the careless girl 
left her shop unguarded for upwards of a quarter 
of an hour, and when she did return, she was panic 
struck, on observing that as she entered at one 
door, a man jumped from behind the counter, and 
made his escape at the other, carrying off something 
in his hand. She now perceived, though too la(te, 
that some dishonest person had taken advantage of 
her absence, to purloin some of the articles belong- 
ing to her master's shop ; and terrified beyond ex- 
pression, she endeavoured to pursue him, calling 
" stop thief," with all her iftight, to give her neigh- 
bours the alarm: but the plunderer was more than 
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her match in sharpness^ for he darted swiftly down 
an alley, and was out of sight before any one came 
to her assistance. Ellen was so overpowered by 
this unlucky transaction, that she could hardly an- 
swer Mr. Groves, who returned very shortly, hav- 
ing been informed by a neighbour of the disaster, 
which his maid's negligence had occasioned. His 
first care was directed towards ascertaining the ex- 
tent of his losses, which consisted chiefly in some 
choice perfumes, combs, and a set of ornaments for 
the hair, amounting altogether to the sum of eight 
pounds. This was less than he had expected, but 
his indignation was not the less exdted agsdnst 
Ellen, who he positively declared should never see 
a farthing of her wages, till the whole of his lost 
property was replaced. Meanwhile every exertion 
was made to discover the thief, but the evening 
passed away without any clue to his detection. On 
the ensuing morning, every exertion proved equally 
unsuccessful, and Mr. Groves became at length so 
exasperated, that in the heat of his passion, he 
taxed Ellen with having connived at the theft, and 
threatened to take her before a magistrate. The 
terrified girl, who, with all her faults, had always 
borne a character for honesty, was so hurt by this 
insinuation, that she resolved to fly firom the ef- 
fects of her master's anger : which was certainly a 
foolish step for an innocent person to take* As 
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Ellen must have felt conscious that she had- never 
been guilty of thieving, she had no reason to fly 
from any investigation that Mr. Groves might think 
proper to make upon the subject : as it was, her 
flight added fuel to the flame ; for no sooner was 
her master aware of her proceeding, than he re- 
solved to carry into execution what he had pre- 
viously merely intended as a threat, and, quite out- 
rageous lest she should effect her escape, he mounted 
a horse, and traced her without much difficulty to 
her native village. Ellen had taken refuge under 
Mrs. Grant's roof in preference to that of her pa- 
rents, from a natural conjecture that the latter would 
both of them be out, at work. This really hap- 
pened to be the case, though on Hannah's being 
apprised of her daughter's unforeseen arrival, she 
hastened to the school, and earnestly endeavoured 
to intercede with Mr. Groves on her behalf. 

" Oh ! dear. Sir," said she, " I hope you will be 
pleased to relent, and not take the young girl be- 
fore a justice ; pray. Sir, think of the disgrace you 
are bringing upon her." 

" I do not care for that, perhaps it will do her 
good; - I wonder how ofl;en she has been told to 
mind her own business, and not meddle with other 
people's concerns. Pray would you have me sit 
quiet, and lose pound after pound by her silly tattle ?** 

^* Oh, Sfr, if it is the money you are thinking 
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of, I could almost say that if you would be content 
to wait till next summer we could raise the sum 
amongst ourselves, and I am sure we would repay 
you pound by pound as soon as we earned it : if 
you please I'll talk to John about it," 

" You may spare yourself the trouble of talking 
to John about it, for I do not want my money by 
instalments, Til have it all at once, or not at all : 
the fact is, good woman, that I choose the girl to 
feel a little of the trouble she has occasioned me ; 
so it is nonsense for you to say any thing more upon 
the subject." . ^ ' 

Mrs. Grant now judged it best to interpose> and 
drawing Hannah aside, advised her to let Mr. Groves 
have his own way on a point in which he seemed so 
strenuously determined, at the same time comforting 
Ellen with the assurance that a ready compliance with 
her master's wishes would be the most effectual way 
of proving her innocence, since her case would be 
submitted to the examination of a gentleman, whose 
opinions were wholly unbiassed by either of the par- 
ties, and would consequently see that justice was 
done to both. 

After some persuasion Ellen and her mother ac- 
quiesced, and the former prepared with a heavy 
heart, to follow her master to the residence of Co* 
lonel East, a gentleman much respected for the 
justice and integrity of his conduct. The colonel 
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having heard both sides of the question and paid 
every attention to the particulars of the case, de^ 
sired Ellen to withdraw, and upon her retiring, he 
demanded of her master, whether he had ever seen 
any instance in her previous behaviour that might 
lead him to suspect that she was dishonest? 
Though always unjust as long as his anger lasted, 
Mr. Groves was by no means devoid of feelings of 
integrity, whenever he suffered his cooler judgment 
to act; and upon being reminded how necessary it 
was that he should cool his passion before he an- 
swered a questioA. 90 important to the young wo- 
man's reputation, he endeavoured to recal his better 
judgment, and having reflected calmly for the space 
of a few moments, he replied that he had no cause 
whatever to suspect her honesty, for he had trusted 
her with many a pound since she came into his 
service, and he did not believe she had wilfully 
wronged him or any one else of the value of a pin. 
Upon hearing this the colonel took occasion to 
observe, how careful every one should be to keep 
their tongue from uttering, as well as circulating 
any aspersions upon the character of their neigh- 
bours which might tend to blast* their reputation. 
" In pursuit of justice," he said, " it might often be 
deemed requisite to apprehend a person on mere sus- 
picion ; but at the same time, it was one of those 
admirable characteristics of British law, that every 
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man should be accounted innocent until he was 
proved a criminal : that is, h6 should be treated 
with all the lenity and indulgence, of which his si- 
tuation admitted." 

" You have been too hasty, Mr. Groves,** con- 
tinued he, " in your behaviour towards this young 
woman; for on mere suspicici, which you have 
since allowed to be ill-founded, you have charged 
her before me with committing a flagrant act of 
dishonesty, for which you have treated her with as 
much harshness as if the proofs of her guilt had 
been fully substantiated. I consider that her con- 
duct has been highly culpable, inasmuch as she 
has shewn herself to be a girl of extremely care- 
less and unsteady habits ; but I cannot detain her 
upon these grounds. I hope you will investigate 
the matter more coolly, and I would also add, in a 
manner more becoming a person of respectability, 
and the master of a family." 

Mr. Groves bowed in silence, and left the room 
a wiser man than he entered it ; for the remarks of 
Colonel East had opened his eyes to his indiscretion, 
and he could not help perceiving that his conduct 
had been nearly as unguarded as that of his ser- 
vant. These and similar reflections struck him 
more forcibly upon his arrival at his own house, 
where he was immediately accosted by his niece, 
who informed him, with a countenance expressive 
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of unfeigned delight, that the thief had been de- 
tected, and ail his goods restored in perfect safety. 
They had been traced into the possession of an ill- 
disposed lad, who confessed that he had been led to 
commit the depredation from having observed the 
shop to be unguarded, and had not Ellen's return 
defeated his purpose he would have carried off 
articles to a much higher amount. The pleasure 
which Mr. Groves experienced on the restoration 
of his property, was considerably damped by regret 
for having so wrongfully accused the poor girl ; and 
in order to do her all the justice in his power, he 
returned immediately to Colonel East, and not only 
acquainted him with what had occurred, but con- 
fessed that he felt himself ashamed at the part he 
had acted throughout the transaction. During his 
short absence the worthy magistrate had recalled 
Ellen to his presence, and had informed her of the 
favourable termination of the business, at which 
she was so overjoyed as to be unable to find words 
to express her gratitude. The colonel however 
observed, that happy as he felt in being able to 
acquit her of the crime with which she had been 
charged, he could not dismiss her without alluding 
to those unhappy propensities which had been the 
means of involving her in the distress she had so 
recently experienced. He was much concerned, 
he said, to perceive any thing of this kind in the 
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character of young persons, for besides leading to 
many other mischievous consequences^ nothing 
tends more efiectually to injure their natural mo- 
desty ; the boundaries of which} when once trans- 
gressed, are at last too often lost sight of altogether. 
He advised her, therefore, as she valued her reputa- 
tion, to set the strictest watch over her inclinations, 
her lips, and her actions. Towards the close of 
this friendly admonition Ellen had recovered her 
composure, and with sincere feelings of contrition 
she promised Colonel East that this lesson should 
serve her for life. She kept her word, for air 
though it was with difficulty she at first succeeded 
in bringing her tongue under subjection, she this 
time persisted steadily in her efforts, and was ulti- 
mately rewarded by the satisfaction of having sub- 
dued a habit which bid fair to cost her so much 
misery. In addition to her other good qualifica- 
tions, she became industrious, discreet, and trust- 
worthy ; and during the many years she has since 
passed in service, she has been uniformly rewarded 
and estimated as she deserved. 



OBSERVATIONS ON CLEANLINESS, 



" Cleanliness gives comfort." 

That cleanliness tends in a considerable degree to 
promote comfort is a truth which every one who 
attentively enquires into the different consequences 
of clean and dirty habits must necessarily admit. 

In the first place it is a fact, attested by the best 
authority, that cleanliness ie favourable to health ; 
the absence of it having in more than one instance 
not only aggravated but laid the foundation of dis- 
ease. I remember well the circumstance of a poor 
child, who at the age of nine years was afflicted to a 
great extent with a most distressing and harassing 
complaint called a scald head, which appeared to 
defy every remedy adopted. It was in vain her 
parents consulted some of the ablest doctors in the 
neighbourhood, they one and all agreed in saying 
the child would never get the better of the disease 
until a greater degree of attention was bestowed 
with regard to keeping her clean. Now both father 
and mother were sadly deficient in that respect : 
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the latter particularly so, in consequence of which 
the poor little girl had been greatly neglected in 
infancy as well as childhood, which painful to relate, 
though still more to witness, was the cause of her 
being reduced at this period of her life to such a 
wretched state. I know not what would have be- 
come of her had she not been recommended as an 
in-patient to the county hospital, where the attention 
with which she was nursed, and the cleanliness with 
which she was surrounded, contributed in the space 
of a few mondis to effect her cure. But every me- 
dical man belonging to the establishment agreed 
in warning her parents that in case of her future 
cleanliness being neglected, the disorder would re- 
turn with double force, and probably be productive 
of still more serious consequences. Thus far then 
it seems evident that cleanliness is favourable to 
health. 

In the next place I shall proceed to observe, that 
there is nothing more calculated at first view to 
strike the eye with displeasure, than the perception 
of a deficiency of cleanliness in the person of any 
individual whatsoever. Many may plead that their 
poverty justifies them in this respect, but let me 
ask one question : is not cold water cheap enough, 
and may not the poorest and busiest person find 
both time and means to wash himself as often as is 
reasonably requisite? 
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Any one who reflects at all must be aware that 
every employment is not equally cleanly in its ope- 
ration; consequently^ no blame can be attached to 
those persons whose outward appearance is un- 
avoidably injured by the nature of their labours. 
The smith beside his forge has not the power of 
looking so clean as the haberdasher behind hi? 
counter ; but when the business of the day is done, 
are not the same methods, by which cleanliness is 
effected, op^n to both ? As a proof of what may 
be done, provided people have but the will, I shall 
briefly mention as an example a few rules prac- 
tisedin the family of a person named Andrews, a 
master chimneysweeper of great respectability, who 
lived in the north of England. 

Leonard Andrews was in good business and 
kept several apprentices, he was a man of sober 
habits, and was married to a tidy, notable, and well 
behaved young woman, who considered it her duty 
to do all she could to promote the interest of the 
lads committed to her husband's charge. She 
taught many of them to read and repeat their Ca- 
techism, and besides paying every attention to the 
Inorality of their conduct, she endeavoured as much 
as possible to promote their comfort by teaching 
them regular habits of cleanliness. 

" I do believe. Sir," observed she, " that many 
diseases maybe prevented by a strict degree of care 
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in this particular. Sweeping chimneys is a dirty 
totde, to be sure, but it is an honest one. Every 
one knows that sweeps cannot be entirely dispensed 
with, so they should learn to make the best of ii, 
for it does not follow that because a man must be 
dirty during the time of his work he must needs 
remain so when it is #1 done/' 
' I felt inclined to coincide in the opinions Mrs. 
.Andrews expressed, but I was more forcibly con- 
vinced of the propriety of her measures on the 
following Sunday, when I observed four as clean> 
decent looking lads as ever I wished to see, take 
flieir seats in Church behind Mr. Andrews, who on 
enquiry I found were his four apprentices. In or- 
der to satisfy myself still further concerning these 
facts, I sought a private interview with the lads, 
who one and all assured me, that nobody could be 
more anxious about their comfort than their mas- 
ter and mistress, or did they believe any one could 
devise surer methods to effect it. 

" It is their particular desire. Sir," said the eldest 
boy, who was about fifteen years of age, " that as 
soon as our work is done we should take off our 
working-dress, wash ourselves thoroughly, and put 
on a decent suit of clothes, which Mrs. Andrews 
is often kind enough to mend, in order, as she says, 
that we may look tidy as well as clean, when we 
have got through our work ; some folks say it is 
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too much trouble to wash themselves from head to 
foot ; but those, Sir, who know the use, and feel 
the comfort of cleanliness, think the trouble taken 
to effect it is paid, and repaid ten-fold." 

It may easily be conceived that I gave the lad 
due credit for the good sense of his remark ; but as 
I was merely tempted to ent^ into these details 
from the satisfactory proof they afford of the ad- 
vantages of clelnliness, I shall refrain from dwelling 
on them any further, lest they should prove the 
means of leading me to digress from the subject on 
which I write. 

Having then, as I trust, satisfactorily shewn 
that a certain degree of cleanliness may be exer- 
cised even in those employments least favourable to 
its practice, I shall next observe how materially the 
influence of this qualification may be discerned in 
the performance of those domestic offices imder- 
taken by servants. Is it probable that the laun- 
dress who is deficient in this respect, will wash 
every article entrusted to her care with the same 
pains which a clean person under those circum- 
stances would bestow ? 

Is a housemaid of similar disposition likely to 
be more scrupulous with regard to the house, 
room, or furniture allotted to her charge? And 
last, though not least of all these grievances, is 
there a person in the world who would like to have 
their victuals dressed by a dirty cook ? 
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I think these facts are too obvious to be disputed, 
so I shall only beg leave to remind my readers that 
things^ as well as persons, may be utterly spoilt 
through want of cleanliness. There is an old say-^ 
ing, that " rust consumes faster than labour wears." 
Now we all know that rust may, in many instances, 
be produced through want of cleanliness : as an 
example of this we have only to cast our eyes on 
some of the utensils of daily use, such as knives, 
forks, &c. &c., and many other articles I could 
name, which, if not properly cleaned and attended 
to with care, will eventually show the traces of this 
neglect as well as their owners. 

How true it is that, " the interest of mankind 
and their duty is the same ; for cleanliness gives 
comfort, sobriety brings health, industry yields 
plenty, honesty makes friends, religion procures 
peace of mind, comfort imder affliction, and the 
prospect of everlasting happiness in the world which 
is to come, through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.'* 



AN 



EVENING PRAYER FOR A FAMILY. 



Almighty God, whose mercy is as great as thy 
power, we again assemble as a family to prostrate 
ourselves before thy throne. Utterly depraved, and 
capable of no good thing, we confess with an hum- 
ble and contrite spirit, that of ourselves we have no 
means to help ourselves, and no claim to the glo- 
rious privilege of approaching thy footstool. How 
boundless then, ought to be our gratitude for the 
awful and inestimable sacrifice whereby we are ad- 
mitted to thy everlasting presence ! 

Good and gracious Father, we acknowledge our 
unworthiness, and our sins are not hidden from thee; 
we pass our days under the shadow o^ thy wing, 
but we act as if there was no God ; we benefit every 
moment by thy mercy, but who shall count the 
number of our offences ! 

Since we met together to offer up to thee our un* 
worthy sacrifice of prsdse and prayer, we are one 
day nearer to our latter end. Have we passed this 
portion of our time in a dutiful obedience to thy 

M 
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holy word ? Have we kept watch over the thoughts 
of our hearts ? Have we been guilty of no angry 
words ? No foolish talking ? Have we been hum- 
ble and meek in our demeanour? Charitable m 
word, thought and deed ? Have we visited the sick, 
comforted the afflicted, clothed the naked, or im- 
parted the Gospel to them that ask it ? Alas ! oh 
Lord God, we have either done none of these 
things, or they have been the imperfect deeds of 
sinful creatures. We do not that which is com- 
manded us : we are worse than unprofitable ser- 
vants. 

We praise thy holy name, and render thee most 
hearty thanks for thy manifold mercies shewn to 
us during the day. We humbly pray thee to pro- 
tect us and all who are dear to us this night ; 
but above all, we entreat thee, O Lord, to have 
mercy upon us, and to forgive us all our sins. 
Strengthen us by thy grace, {^nd enable us to resist 
tlie many temptations to which we are continually 
exposed, and if we are found worthy in thy sight, 
may we be cleansed from all sin, through the blood 
of our Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 



MISCELLANEOUSFACTS; 



EXTRACTED PROM THE PUBLIC NEWSPAPERS. 



Careless and cruel conduct. — On Tuesday 
evening some men who were loading a cart in Co- 
ney-street, York, unyoked their fore-horse, and let 
him stand loose in the street. The horse had a 
habit of running at any person that pointed at him, 
and some boys beginning pointing and shouting, 
he made a plunge, and knocked a lad down who 
was passing, and bruised him very severely; though 
fortunately no bones were broken. The conduct 
of the parties who left this horse unfastened was 
highly reprehensible, as a much more serious ac- 
cident might have occurred. The lads who began 
teasing the horse, too, deserve a severe reprimand, 
' they should know better than to irritate animals in 
a public street, or indeed any where else. — Country 
Paper. 



Caution to Apprentices. — A respectable Tailor 
brought up his apprentice to the Guildhall, to com- 

m2 
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plain of his absenting himself from work and other- 
wise misconducting himself. One of the Aldermen 
said} he was sorry to see there was a great irregu- 
larity in the behaviour of apprentices which was 
becoming very general, and it required to be re- 
repressed. The Lord Mayor observed, that there 
was scarcely a day occurred on which complaints 
were not made on the part of some master or other 
against apprentices. The father of the lad now 
complained against, was present, and said, ** the 
latter was a very religious boy." 

" Religious!" replied the Lord Mayor, " Don't 
tell me about his being religious ; how can he be 
religious, and so misbehave himself towards his 
master ?" His lordship reprobated the system of 
setting apprentices a certain amount of wages to 
earn, and then giving them the rest of their time, 
or paying them what they earn above it. The 
whole time of an apprentice, he said, belonged to 
his master, and he ought to work solely foe him." 
This boy, rather than go to the house of correction, 
agreed to make submission to his master. We 
hope he will profit by this warnings and behave 
better in future. — Country Paper. 



Death from riding on the shafts of a waggon, — 
A fatal accident lately happened to the waggoner 
of Messrs. Marsden, carriers, at the entrance of 
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Huddersfield, on the Manchester-road. He was 
indulging^ (as many do,) in the dangerous practice 
of riding on the shafts of the waggon, when coming 
in contact with a cart, he was thrown under the 
wheels, which passed over him. At the same mo- 
ment the waggon knocked down a lamp-post, which 
fell upon him. The unfortunate man only sur- 
vived the accident a few hours. — Countrjf Paper. 



Fatal effects of Intoxication. — ^A cabinet maker 
at Huddersfield, who had been spending some hours 
at a public-house, returned home in a state of in- 
toxication, which rendered him so furious that in a 
short time he turned the whole of his family into 
the street, and locked them out* Presently after, 
a tremendous noise was heard in the house, and 
on the door being forced open, the unhappy man 
was discovered weltering in his blood at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, where, owing to the disturbed 
state of his mind, he had fallen in such a manner 
as occasioned the fracture of his skiill, and caused 
his speedy death. — Country Paper. 



Awful visitation of Providence. — A young woman 
of the name of Smallridge having been charged by 
her mother, who was blind, with stealing a silver 
spoon, denied it with dreadful imprecations, sa}ring,. 
she wished God might strike her dead that jno^ 
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ment if she had. Awfiil to relate ! she fell from her 
seat immediately after, and expired, when the du- 
plicate of the spoon was found in her bosom. — 
London Paper. 



The cftariiable Tailor. — In consideration of the 
forlorn condition of many of the Italian and Spanish 
Refugees in London, the Lord Mayor permitted a 
part of the Guildhall to be appropriated as a recep- 
tacle for the different articles of clothing wiiich had 
been collected for their wants. At the first distri- 
bution, upwards of a hundred of the Refugees were 
relieved ; and amongst them were seen men of all 
ranks, civil as well as military^ accepting, with heartfelt 
gratitude, donations of this humble nature, which 
was almost as essential to their wants as food itself. 
Many articles of dress adapted for women and 
children were also distributed ; and as a proof of 
the prevalence of kind feeling towards these desti- 
tute strangers, it ought to be mentioned that a poor 
jurneyman tailor of the name of Besley, who had 
neither money or clothing to administer to their 
wants, made an offer to devote the labour of one 
day in the week without remuneration towards re- 
pairing the different articles of their dress. A sub- 
scription equal, in fact, to the sixth part of his 
worldly wealth. I need scarcely add, that this 
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liberal proposal was of course most thankfully ac- 
cepted. — London Paper. 



Careless use ofFire-arms. — ^A professional gen- 
tleman in York had just risen from his desk, when 
four or five swan-shot rattled through the window/ 
and passed in such a direction, that if he had been 
sitting in his usual place they would have lodged 
in his head* After some enquiry it was found that 
a man had been shooting at some birds from a 
workshop which commanded the office of the gen- 
tleman alluded to ; and having missed them, he was 
very near inflicting a serious bodily injury, if not 
causing death. We hope this accident will be a 
warning to all persons not to discharge fire-arms in 
the city, where incalculable mischief may be done. 
Those who do act thus, ought to be severely pu- 
nished. — Country Paper. 



Awful Death. — On Sunday afternoon, an in- 
quest was held before Mr. Pearson, Coroner, on the 
body of Edward Hawkins, of Riccall, near Selby, 
whose death was caused by falling from a tree, in the 
rookery of Mrs. Richar(ison. The deceased, and 
several others, had on the Saturday-night been steal- 
ing rooks, and on their coming away about midnight, 
Hawkins heard some young rooks at the top of a 
very high tree, and swearing a horrifying oath that 

9 
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he would not sleep unless he got them, made several 
unavailable attempts to climb the tree, and at last 
took a ladder from Mrs. Richardson's fold-yard, by 
which he succeeded ; when having thrown several 
young rooks from the nests, a bough broke, and he 
fell to the ground from a height of fifteen yards. The 
legs, thighs, and arms of the deceased were dread- 
frilly fractured, and he was killed on the spot. It 
is very remarkable, that the father of the deceased 
was killed some years ago by a similar accident, 
he having also fallen from a tree whilst in the act 
of stealing rooks. — Country Paper • 



A Discovery. — ^A farmer in the Hebrides some 
time ago discovered that a few stalks of wild mint 
scattered up and down among his stacks, com- 
pletely preserved them from the ravages of mice. 
He also tried the experiment with his cheeses and 
other articles kept in store, and found it equally 
successful. — Country Paper. 



THE END. 
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